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A FEW CONVENTIONALITIES. 


A cuitp enquired of us, the other day, why 
| a gentleman always said his first prayer in 
| church, in the crown of his hat. We were 


| yeduced to the ignominious necessity of re- | 
| the forts of a territory so vast that the Sun 


| plying that we didn’t know—but it was the 
; custom. - 3 
Having dismissed our young friend with 


| a severe countenance (which we always | 
assume under the like circumstances of dis-| 
| the bonds of pauperism and ignorance,—can 
| you, I ask, reconcile it to yourself; can you, 
Our first list had a Parliamentary refer- | 


|| comfiture) we began to ask ourself a few 
questions, 


| ence, 
Why must an honorable gentleman always 
|| “come down” to this house ? 
| sometimes “come up”—like a horse—or 
|| “come in” likea man? What does he mean by 
| invariably coming down? Is it indispensable 
| that he should “come down” to get into the 
| House of Commons—say for instance, from 


Saint Albans? Or is that house on a lower | 
level than most other houses? Why is he} 
the Sultan’s army, but she could never have 


| always “free to confess”? It is well known 
| that Britons never never never will be slaves ; 
|| then why can’t he say what he has to say, 
|| without this superfluous assertion of his 
| freedom? Why must an Irish Member 
| always “taunt” the noble Lord with this, 
|| that, or the other? Can’t he tell him of it 
| civilly, or accuse him of it plainly? Must he so 

ruthlessly taunt him ? re doesthe Honorable 
|| Member for Groginhole call upon the Secretary 
| of State for the Home Department to “lay 
| his hand upon his heart,” and proclaim to the 
country such and such athing? The Home 
Secretary is not in the habit of laying his 
| hand upon his heart. When he has anything 
| to proclaim to the country, he generally puts 
| his hands under his coat-tails. Why is he 
_ thus personally and solemnly adjured to 
| lay one of them on the left side of his waist- 
coat for any Honorable Member’s gratifica- 
| tion? What makes my Honorable friend, 
the Member for Gammonrife, feel so acutely 
| that he is required to “pin his faith ” upon 
| the measures of Her Majesty’s Government ? 
Is he always required to attach it in that 
particular manner only; and are needle 
and thread, hooks and eyes, buttons, wafers, 
sealing-wax, paste, bird-lime, gum, and glue, 
utterly prohibited to him? Who invested 


|your storehouses are teeming 


Why can’t he | 





the unfortunate Speaker with all the wealth 


;and poverty of the Empire, that he should 


be told “Sir, when. you look around you, 
and behold your seas swarming with ships 
of every variety of tonnage and construction 
—when you behold your flag waving over 


never sets upon it—when you consider that 
with the 
valuable products of the earth—and when you 
reflect that millions of your poor are held in 


I demand, justify it to your conscience ; can 
you, I enquire, Sir, stifle the voice within 


| you, by these selfish, these time-serving, these 


shallow, hollow, mockeries of legislation ? ” 
It is really dreadful to have an innocent and 
worthy gentleman bullied in this manner, 
Again, why do “I hold in my hand” all sorts 
of things? Can I never lay them down, or 
carry them under my arm? There was a 
Fairy in the Arabian Nights who could hold 
in her hand a pavilion large enough to shelter 


held half the petitions, biue books, bills, 
reports, returns, volumes of Hansard,and other 
miscellaneous papers, that a very ordinary 
Member for a very ordinary place will hold 
in his hand now-a-days. Then, again, how 
did it come to be necessary to the Con- 
stitution that I should be such a very 
circuitous and »prolix peer as to “take 
leave to conink you, my Lords, of what 
fell from the noble and learned lord on 
the opposite side of your Lordships’ house, 
who preceded my noble and learned friend 
on the cross Benches when he addressed 
himself with so much ability to the obser- 
vations of the Right Reverend Prelate 
near me, in reference to the measure now 
brought forward by the Noble Baron”— 
when, all this time, I mean, and only want 
to say, Lord Brougham? Is it impossible 
for my honorable friend the Member for 
Drowsyshire, to wander through his few 
dreary sentences immediately before the divi- 
sion, without premising that “at this late 
hour of the night and in this stage of the 
debate,” &c.? Because if it be not impossible 
why does he never do it? And why, why, 
above all, in either house of Parliament must 
the English language be set to music—bad 
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LConducted by 


OOO 


and conventional beyond any parallel on earth 
—and delivered, in a manner barely expressible 
to the eye as follows: 





Sir when I came do this house 


I found Her 








Ma 
— 


Ts Parliament included in the Common 
Prayer-book under the denomination 
“quires and places where they sing”? And 
if so, wouldn’t it be worth a small grant to 
make some national arrangement for instruc- 
tion in the art by Mr. Huta ? 

Then, consider the theatrical and operatic 
questions that arise, likewise admitting of no 
solution whatever. 

No man ever knew yet, no man ever will 
know, why a stage-nobleman is bound to go 
to execution with a stride and a stop alter- 
nately, and cannot proceed to the scaffold on 
any other terms. 
of the loftiest intellect to explain why a stage- 
letter, before it can be read by the recipient, 
must be smartly rapped back, after being 


opened, with the knuckles of one hand. It is| 
utterly unknown why choleric old gentlemen 
always have a trick of carrying their canes 
behind them, between the waist-buttons of 


their coat. Several persons are understood to 
be in Bedlam at the present time, who went 
distracted in endeavouring to reconcile the 
bran-new appearance of Mr. Cooper, in John 
Bull, bearing a highly polished surgical 
instrument-case under his arm, with the fact 
of his having been just fished out of the deep 
deep sea, in company with the case in question. 
Inexplicable phenomena continually arise at 
the Italian Opera, where we have ourself 
beheld (it was in the time of Robert of Nor- 
mandy) Nuns buried in garments of that 
perplexing nature that the very last thing 
one could possibly suppose they had taken, 
was a veil of any order. Who knows 
how it came about that the young’ Swiss 
maiden in the ballet should, as an established 
custom, revolve, on her nuptial morning, so 
airily and often, that at length she stands 
before us, for some seconds, like a beautiful 
white muslin pen-wiper? Why is her bed- 
chamber always immediately over the cottage- 
door? Why is she always awakened by three 
taps of her lover’s hands? Why does her 
mother always spin? Why is her residence 
invariably near a bridge ? In what Swiss 
canton do the hardy mountaineers pursue the 
chamois, in silk stockings, pumps, blue breeches, 
cherry-coloured bows, and their shirt-sleeves ? 
When the Tenor Prince is made more tenor bv 


of | 





It is not within the range | 





the near approach of death from steel or 
poison ; when the Bass enemy growls glutted 
vengeance, and the Heroine (who was so glad in 
the beginning of her story to see the villagers 
that she had an irrepressible impulse to be 
always shaking hands with them) is rushing 
to and fro among the living and disturb- 
ing the wig of the dead; why do we 
always murmur our Bra—a—avo! or our 
Bra—a—ava! as the case may be, in exactly 
the same tone, at exactly the same places, and 
execute our little audience conventionalities 
with the punctuality and mechanism of the 
stage itself? Why does the Primo Buffo always 
rub his hands and tap his nose? When did 
mankind enter into articles of agreement that 
a most uncompromising and uncomfortable 
box, with the lid at a certain angle, should | 
be called a mossy bank ? Who first established 
an indissoluble connexion between the Demon | 
and the brass instruments? When the sailors _|| 
become Bacchanalian, how do they do it out | 
of such little mugs, replenished from pitchers 
that have’ always been turned upside down? 
Granted thatthe Count must go a-hunting, why 
must he therefore wear fur round the tops of 
his boots, and never follow the chase with any | 
other weapon than a spear with a large round | 
knob at the blunt end ? 

Then, at public dinners and meetings, why 
must Mr. Wilson refer to Mr. Jackson as 
“my honorable friend, if he will permit me 
to call him so?” Has Wilson any doubt 
about it? Why does Mr. Smithers say that 
he is sensible he has already detained you 
too long, and why do you say, “No, no; go 
on!” when you know you are sorry for it 
directly afterwards? You are not taken by 
surprise when the Toastmaster cries, in giving 
the Army and Navy, “ Upstanding, gentlemen, 
and good fires” —then what do you laugh for? 
No man could ever say why he was greatly 
refreshed and fortified by forms of words, 
as “Resolved. That this meeting respectfully 
but firmly views with sorrow and appre- 
hension, not unmixed with abhorrence and 
dismay ”—but they do invigorate the patient, 
in most cases, like a cordial. It is a strange 
thing that the chairman is obliged to refer to 
“the present occasion ;”—that there is a 
horrible fascination in the phrase which he 
can’t elude. Also, that there should be an 
unctuous smack and relish in the enunciation 
of titles, as “And I may be permitted to 
inform this company that when I had the 
honor of waiting on His Royal Highness, to 
ask His Royal Highness to be pleased to 
bestow his gracious patronage on our excel- 
lent Institution, His Royal Highness did me 
the honor to reply, with that condescension 
which is ever His Royal Highness’s most 
distinguishing characteristic ””—and so forth. 
As to the singular circumstance that such and 
such a duty should not have been entrusted 
to abler hands than mine, everybody is 
familiar with that phenomenon, but it’s very 
strange that it must be so! 


























THE ISLAND IN THE RIVER. 
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Again, in social matters. It is all very 
well to wonder who invents slang phrases, 
referential to Mr, Ferguson or any such 
mythological personage, but the wonder does 
not stop there. It extends into Belgravia. 
Saint James’s has its slang, and a great deal 
of it. Nobody knows who first drawled, lan- 
guidly, that so and so, or such and such a 
thing, was “good fun,” or “capital fun,” or 
“a—the best fun in the world, I’m told ”— 
but some fine gentleman or lady did so, and 
accordingly a thousand do, They don’t know 
why. We have the same mysterious au- 
thority for enquiring, in our faint way, if 
Cawberry is a nice person—if he is a superior 

erson—for a romance being so charmingly 
asibie, or a woman so charmingly ugly—tor 
the Hippopotamus being quite charming in 
his bath, and the little Elephant so charmingly 
like its mother—for the aan palace being (do 
you know) so charming to me that I abso- 
lutely bore every creature with it—for those 
horrid sparrows not having built in the dear 
gutters, which are so charmingly ingenious— 
for a great deal more, to the same very 
charming purpose, 

When the old stage-coaches ran, and over- 
turns took place in which all the passengers 
were killed or crippled, why was it invariably 
understood that no blame whatever was 
attributable to the coachman? In railway 
accidents of the present day, why is the 
coroner always convinced that a searching 
enquiry must be made, and that the Railway 
authorities are affording every possible facility 
in aid of the elucidation of this unhappy dis- 
aster? When a new building tumbles into 
a heap of ruin, why are architect, contractor, 
and materials, always the best that could be 
got for money, with additional precautions— 
as if that splendid termination were the 
triumph of construction, and all buildings that 
don’t tumble down werefailures? Whena boiler 
bursts, why was it the very best of boilers ; 
and why, when somebody thinks that if the 
accident were not the boiler’s fault it is likely 
to have been the engineer’s, is the engineer 
then morally certain to have been the steadiest 
and skilfullest of men? If a public servant 
be impeached, how does it happen that there 
never was such an excellent public servant as 
he will be shown to be by Red-Tape-osophy ? 
Ifan abuse be brought to light, how does it 
come to pass that it is sure to be, in fact, (if 
rightly viewed) a blessing? How can it be 
that we have gone on, for so many years, sur- 
rounding the grave with ghastly, ruinous, in- 
congruous, and inexplicable mummeries, and 
curtaining the cradle with a thousand ridi- 
culous and prejudicial customs ? 

All these things are conventionalities. It 
would be well for us if there were no more 
and no worse in common use. But, having 
run the gauntlet of so many, in a breath, we 
must yield to the unconventional necessity of 


taking breath, and stop here. 
. 
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THE ISLAND IN THE RIVER. 
IN THREE PARTS, 


PART I.—CHAPTER THE FIRST, 


Asour forty years ago, on a windy, rainy 
afternoon, though in the middle of summer, a 
procession of mourners was returning from 
a funeral through the main street of the town 
of Windsor, At the head of the party walked 
the undertaker, with a slow and solemn step, 
in spite of the rain. Next behind him was a 
tall, strongly built man, of perhaps forty years 
of age, leading a little boy, and struggling with 
a large umbrella, which, with such a wind 
blowing, might have carried away a man of 
slighter make. Following him were twelve 
women, wrapped in black silk scarfs and 
hoods, each looking down, with a white 
handkerchief held up to the face. The pro- 
cession crossed the bridge over the Thames, 
and, proceeding down the High Street of the 
adjoining town of Eton, stopped at an old 
house, with the inscription over the door, 
“Widow Chester, licensed dealer in tobacco, 
pepper, and snuff.” There was no shop front 
to the house, and, the shutters on the little 
square window being fastened, this was the 
ouly intimation that the late proprietor had 
dealt in those articles: neither, when the 
party had gained admission by the street-door, 
which opened at once into the principal room, 
could they observe much indication of the 
business which had been suddenly arrested by 
the death of Widow Chester. The window was 
small in itself, and was divided by a leaden 
framework into innumerable little squares, 
Against it, on wooden shelves, were some 
smoky-looking glass pickle-bottles filled with 
sticks of barley-sugar and other sweetmeats, 
cakes, bird-seed, mustard, and balls of cotton, 
On another shelf, at the side, were some 
lemons in a net, a few shrivelled apples, and 
a large brown jar, labelled “Hardham’s 37 ;” 
and, to complete the inventory of the stock, 
was a piece of bacon hanging from a beam in 
the smoky ceiling. The floor was bare, but 
the room was well stocked with old-fashioned 
furniture. The mantel-piece was ornamented 
with china images of shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, and poodle-dogs; besides some 
bottles, with little pictures pasted on to the 
glass inside, and filled up with salt for a white 
back-ground. On the wall above was a large 
picture of a barge, sailing on a river, pur- 
porting to be a correct representation of the 
“ Mary Chester of Eton.” 

The female mourners were seen, on coming 
out of their cloaks and hoods, to be all 
old women. One of their number, who ap- 
peared to be more familiar with the place 
than the rest, administered to each some re- 
freshments, of which she partook herself, with 
a remark upon the wmwholesome state of 
the weather, by way oe But the 
man, refusing to eat or drink, sat apart, with 
his face resting on his hand, and holding the 
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child, a little light-haired boy, upon his 
knee. 

“Come, Mr. Chester,” said the woman who 
had served out the refreshments, “you mustn’t 
give way—you must keep up. Poor little Will 
will want your help, for a good many years 
to come, before he ‘ll be man enough to get 
his own living.” 

“No, Mrs. Frampton,” replied the man. 
“J won’t fret too much. But this is very 
sudden. Three weeks ago, before I sailed 
down the river last time, I left her alive and 
well. You know how fond I was of her. I 
have hardly any relatives living of my own ; 
but, if she had been my own born sister, 





(Conducted by 


so, if you will take charge of the boy till I 
return, we can then arrange matters.” 

“Oh, sir!” she replied, “I wanted to say | 
to you—though I didn’t mean to talk of | 
business to-day—but I wanted to say, that I | 
would be glad to take the shop myself. 
You know the business is small, but it will 
be a help to me.” 

“You shall have it, Mrs, Frampton,” said 
he, “and what’s in it. I know you were a 
good friend to my sister; and so that’s 
settled. As to the rent, we’ll agree about 
that by-and-by. And now you are going 
to stay here, [ think you had better take 
charge of the child altogether. You will 


instead of my poor, dear brother’s widow, I|keep him at school, and charge me with 


couldn’t have loved her more.” 
“Well, well!” said the woman ; 


allowed her every month, made her life com- 
fortable to the last. And now to-day you’ve 


- your | 
kindness to her, and the little money you| 


everything.” 

“Oh yes, sir ;” she replied. “Indeed I'll 
bring him up as if he was my own.” 

Shortly afterwards, the female mourners, 
with the exception of Mrs. Frampton, de- 


done your duty by her; paid your last| parted, secretly whispering among themselves 
respects to her memory, as I may say, and | that the latter was a very artful and design- 
so you have nothing to reproach yourself}ing woman; and that John Chester would 


with. Iam sure she couldn’t have a better 
grave—a nice gravelly soil.” 

“Did she seem to suffer her 
illness ?” inquired the man. 

“Qh no! not atall. She didn’t think she 
was so nigh, till the day before she died; and 
then she began to wander—called me John, 
thinking me to be you; and begged me to 
take care of her boy.. Then, when that 


much in 


lady sitting there asked her if she knew her, 
just to try whether she was sensible, she rose 
up in the bed and stared at her, and said, 


‘You are my husband’s spirit.. I needn’t ask 
you to watch over our boy, and keep him 
from temptation, that he may come at last 
before God with a pure heart.’ ” 

“That ’s correct,” said the old woman 
referred to; “likewise trying to clutch my 
bonnet, and staring dreadfully.” 

“ Ah, poor soul!” exclaimed Mrs. Framp- 
ton, “she ’s better provided for, now, than any 
of us. She was a good woman, and paid 
her way; which, I may say, is the outward 
sign of a good woman. All Eton knows 
that.” 

Eleven respectable witnesses simultaneously 
bore testimony in the name of all Eton to the 
good character of the deceased, and the truth 
of Mrs. Frampton’s observations. But John 
Chester’s heart was too full to: note their last 
remark. The account which they gave of his 
sister-in-law, mindful of him as she approached 
her end, had touched him more than all; and 
the tears were trickling down his face. 

“There,” said Mrs. Frampton, “I’ll not 
speak any more about it. Don’t be giving 
way like that—don’t.” 

“I’m not giving way,” he replied. 

“You are giving way. You are questioning 
God’s Providence, which is a sin.” 

“Well, then, I won't,” he replied. “17 
tell you what, Mrs. Frampton. You see, the 
barge is laden, and I must be gone to London; 


|do well to mind what he was about. Mrs, 
| Frampton, however, was a simple, honest 
| person, a little tedious in her discourse, but 
anxious, as she said, “to do her duty by 
jeverybody.” The child became a frank and 
honest youth under her care; and in after 
years, when the memory of his mother 
| became less distinct, and the expression of 
jher features was forgotten,—and even that 
terrible day, when with a child’s curiosity he 
jlifted the covering from her face, timidly, 
when no one was looking, and saw her lying 
still, grew less like a recollection than some- 
thing that had been told him in his infancy, 
he felt towards his second mother all the 
affection of a son; and she, in her tum, 
loved him as if he had been her own. 

His uncle came to see him every time the 
barge returned to Eton, bringing often with 
him some gift for Mrs. Frampton or the boy, 
and hearing him read out of the Bible, with 
pride at the progress that he made. 

Sometimes, in school holidays, he took him 
} down the river in the barge, returning in a 

few days. 
that they set out early one fine summer morn- 
ing, the child being then about ten years old. 
The barge, newly painted, was loosened from 
her moorings against the bridge, and floated 
slowly down the river, while John Chester 
and the apprentice raised up the great tawny 
sail, by means of a windlass at the head. 
They were laden with malt, in sacks below, 
and the deck was clean, and everything upon 
it stowed away in an orderly manner. John 
Chester was steering, and the child sat beside 
him, watching the cattle in the fields, and the 
long rows of willows moving slowly on either 
side. Above, the huge sail was flapping 
lazily, and the ripples on the water kept up a 
gentle tapping upon the bows. In the after- 
noon the mainsail was lowered again, and the 


barge swerving, came alongside an island in 














Tt was on one of these occasions. | 
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THE ISLAND IN THE RIVER, 
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the middle of the river, where the vessel was 


moored, and John Chester stepped ashore 
with the boy. Climbing up among the osiers, 
with which the island was thickly covered, 
they descended again, and crossed by a plank 
over a brook, filled with watercresses. Thence 
they entered the garden of a cottage, near the 
| door of which sat a man basket-making. The 
man shaded his eyes with his hand, and look- 
ing towards them, said— 

| Every one forgets me but you, Chester. 

It’s a dull life I lead here; cut off from 
| everything cheerful; working all day on the 
Ayte, just fora living. But what little boy 
is this ?” 

“My nephew,” replied the barge-master. 
“Poor fellow, he has had no father or mother 
| since four years old.” 

“ He’s a nice boy,” said the man, patting 
him on the head, “ and I dare say a good boy, 
too.” Then turning, he called in at the 
| eottage-door, “ Annie, here’s a young friend 
come to see you—make haste.” Some minutes 
elapsed before a little girl made her appear- 
ance at the door, evidently reluctant to ap- 
proach strangers. 

“Go,” said the basket-maker, “and shake 
hands with him.” But she still held back, till 

he boy stepped forward and took her by the 
hand, saying— 

“Don’t be afraid, Annie; I want to be 
| friends with you.” 

“What a contrast between those two 
children!” said John Chester, as he looked 
at them sitting together in the doorway ;— 
| “Will, with his light hair, and she with her 
|| black curls and little pale face.” 

“ Ah, do not speak of that,” said the basket- 
maker. “They tell me her poor mother was 
like her at her age ; she is not strong.” The 
| girl looked in his face, as if conscious that he 
|| ‘was speaking of her, although he spoke in a 
tone too low to be overheard. “Go, Annie,” 
said he, raising his voice, “and show your 
little friend our bees; but do not walk too 
|| near.” She rose; and the boy still holding 
her hand in his, they walked down the garden 
together till they came to a row of bee-hives, 
almost hidden among the flowers. “So you 
will not be friends with me, Annie?” said he, 
after watching the bees in silence for a few 
minutes, 

“Yes, I will; but I do not know you,” she 
replied, holding down her head. 

“* By-and-by, then, when I come again, will 
you promise to talk to me?” 

orn 

“ How old are you, Annie ?” 

“Twelve.” 

“Twelve! Iam only ten; but I can read 
and write, and I have schoolfellows who are 
fourteen, and yet are no bigger than I. And 
do you always live in this pretty place in the 
water 7” 

“ Always. I like to live here; even before 
the leaves are on the trees—though it is very 
cold sometimes. Where do you live?” 





a 

“A long way from here, Annie. Do you 
know Eton ?” 

“No. I only know Marlow; where I go 
to see my sister sometimes. She is a lace- 
worker. How did you come here ?” 

“In the barge. It is moored just out 
yonder ; but you can’t see it for the trees. 
Come with me, and I will show you. This 
way. 

“No, not that way; we must go round 
to the plank, The brook runs right down to 
the river.” 

“Come along,” said the boy, laughing ; “I 
can leap a place twice as broad as that—see ! ” 
and, letting go her hand, he sprang across. 

“NowI must go round,” said his companion. 

“No, no! here is a narrow part, and a dry 
footing at the side. Give me your hand,” 
said he, having sunk a large stone in the 
stream, and placed his foot upon it, so that he 
could reach her. The girl hesitated for a 
moment, and descended timidly, till he took 
her by the waist and sprang back with her. 
“What a frightened girl you are, Annie! 
Did you think I could not jump with you ?” 

“No; but I can’t help feeling afraid.” 

“Bless you!” said her companion, putting 
his arms round her neck; “I would not 
have done it if I had not been sure: that 
I should not miss my footing. See, there 
is the barge. Stoop and look through the 
stems of the trees; and now follow close 
behind me, that I may make a way for you 
through the branches. There; is not that a 
pretty boat ?” 

“Yes; and do you sleep there ?” 

“ When I go down the river with my uncle. 
I have a little bed below, and a cabin, with 
table and chairs, like a parlour; come and 
see—now—step upon the plank—I have got 
you. You are frightened this time ?” 

“No—not with you—” and with a timid 
step she walked along the narrow board, and 
entered the barge. “Come and sit at the 
helm awhile,” said her companion, after he 
had shown her the little cabin. The sun was 
setting, and as she sat looking at it and the 
long line of sunlight on the water, the boy 
lay down beside her, looking up into her face 
without speaking, till they heard the voice of 
his uncle calling to them from the island. 
“We have been looking for you,” said he, 
“and wondering where you were. Come, we 
must be gone. Bid good-bye to little Annie 
before I take her ashore.” 

“ Good-bye, Annie,” said he. “I will come 
again to see you, one day.” When she was 
gone and the vessel was loosened from her 
moorings, the boy sat still at the helm, looking 
back upon the island, as they floated down the 
river in the dusk. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

Many months elapsed before William 
Chester saw again his little friend upon the 
island, though he did not forget her. The 
prospect of the summer holidays, the escape 
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from the hot school-room and its daily duties,| behind him, till a hand was laid upon his | 
the sail down the river, and the opportunity | shoulder, and he turned and saw his uncle. 
of seeing again his new acquaintance on the| “ What, asleep, Will?” said the old man, | 
Ayte, made him long for the next year, and |“ Wake up, and see whether you recollect this | 
count the weeks between. In the winter| face.” Then he saw, for the first time, a girl | 
evenings, when his uncle was absent, he sat| standing behind his uncle, and looking closer | 


with Mrs. Frampton in the old room where 
his mother had died, reading to her, while 
she worked ; or listening with never-failing 
interest to her oft-told tale—the uneventful 
story of her life; how a gipsy had foretold 
her future husband, long before she had ever 
heard the name of Frampton ; how she met 
him by the merest accident in the world, and 
never thought, till long afterwards, of how 
his appearance exactly tallied with the gipsy’s 
description, having always been a disbeliever 
of such tales ; how there sprang up a coldness 
between them, so that she did not see him for 
a long time, till he came again and sought her 
out, and finally married her, and settled with 
her at Eton ;—out of which slender materials 
she contrived to spin a story, which for length, 
had it been written, might have astonished a} 
professed novelist. Sometimes he would ask 
her about his mother, when she would not 
check hina, as some would have done, but strove 
to give him an idea of her manners and appear- 
ance. She even went with him, on Sundays, 
sometimes to visit her grave; for she said 
that it made her heart ache to think how the | 
living are unmindful of the dead, Thus 
the time of the holidays drew nearer—the 
winter passed away—the spring came with 





longer days: and, finally, one summer evening, 
he calculated, and found that it wanted just | 


three weeks to the wished-for time. His 
uncle was again absent, although they expected 
his return. It was growing dusk. The boy 
sat at the threshold of the door, and Mrs, | 
Frampton, although she could no longer see 
to work—not choosing, upon some theory of | 
economy peculiar to herself, to light a candle | 
till it was quite dark, or, as she said, between | 
the lights—had sat listening to the ticking of 
the clock till she could not hear it any longer, 
and wondered whether it was stopped ; when 
suddenly her ear caught it again, and a moment 
afterwards missed it once more ; and her eyes 








shut and opened to look at the bird winking 


into her face, he exclaimed, “ Annie ! ” 

“So you have not forgotten her, or her | 
name ? ” said the barge-master. 

“No, no uncle,” said the boy; “and you, 
Annie, do you remember me, too ?” i 

“I do not know your name,” she replied, | 
timidly ; “you came to see us in the barge.” | 

“Where is your mother, boy?” inquired 
John Chester, after he had lifted his nephew | 
up and kissed him. 

“Hush!” said he: “she is tired and has 
fallen asleep. I was afraid of waking her, so 
I sat at the door in the dark, and waited.” 

The old man entered with the children, | 
treading lightly ; but Mrs. Frampton woke at | 
the sound of their footsteps. “Oh, it’s you, | 
Mr. Chester?” said she. “ How you made me 
jump! And what little girl is this?” she 
asked, as soon as she had lighted a eandle, 

“This is Annie Burton, the basket-maker’s | 
daughter, of whom you have heard me speak,” | 
he replied. “She comes to stay with you for | 
awhile. She is not very well, poor thing, and 
her father thinks the island is not healthy; | 
so I offered to bring her home, to live at Eton | 
for a week or too, thinking that the change 
miglit do her good. I saw she didn’t look | 
well, and proposed it first; but Burton said | 
she should n’t come without he paid something | 
for her board; which I told him flatly he | 
should n’t do. However, I’ve often told you 
what he is—a good creature, but a deal of | 
pridein him. He said, positively, sheshouldn’t | 
come ; and I left him a little out of temper ; 
but, afterwards, I thought it was a pity the 
child should lose a chance of benefit because | 
we were a couple of old fools ; so I went back | 
and agreed to take the money. It’llnothurt | 
him, anyway, for he is not a poor man. But | 
isn’t it nonsense to talk of the value of the | 
board of a child like that ? However, I think | 
I know what was at the bottom of his heart, 
though he did n’t knowit himself. He didn’t 
want the child to go from him, He carried 








and standing upon one leg on the cross-| her down to the water-side, and it grieved me 
stick of his cage; and finally she nodded, and} to see him part with her. I believe he had 
fell asleep. Meanwhile her young companion | half a mind to take her back. ‘Chester,’ | 
sat looking at the sky, and watching the tints | said he, ‘I wouldn’t trust her on the water— 
that changed and faded still in two long drifts | no, not out of my sight—with any man but 
of cloud ; till turning to bid Mrs. Frampton| you. I know you will take care of her.” I 
come and look at them also, he saw that she| shook his hand, and he stood looking after us 
slept beside an open window, and, rising, | till I couldn’t see the island any longer.” 
walked on tiptoe across the room, shutdown| “See, Chester,” said Mrs. Frampton, “you 
the window slowly, so as not to wake her, and | have made the childcry. What a thoughtless 
returned. Even in that moment many stars] man you are to say all that before her !” 
seemed to have been added; the drifts of} “I ama rough old fellow,” said he. “Iam 
clouds were darker; the walls of the College| always hurting some one’s feelings, without 
Chapel looked more solemn, and the bats were| meaning it. Poor little Annie! There, you 
out. know best how to talk tochildren. Say some- 
j eoking still at the sky, and wrapped in| thing to her, Mrs. Frampton.” 





h fancies, he did not hear a footstep] “Never mind, Annie,” said she, standin 
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beside her, and wiping her eyes. “ You shall 
go home again very soon, and then, perhaps, 
the journey will make you such a strong girl, 
that you will be able to do a hundred things 
for your father that you can’t do now ; and he 
will be so glad to see you looking better, that he 
will thank God that he had resolution enough 
to let you go. And, after all, you know, it is 
to please him that you came ; and if you had 
objected to it, he would have been vexed 
with you.” 

“Don’t ery, Annie,” said William Chester, 
standing at the other side of her chair, and 
also rubbing her eyes with the little chequered 
| pocket-handkerchief fastened to his belt at the 
waist by Mrs. Frampton, in order that he might 
not lose it. “ We all like you, and you ‘ll soon 
get used to this place, You can’t tell what a 
nice place it is by daylight. We have a 
garden at the back larger than yours, only it 
has no bee-hives.” 

“Get her something to eat,” said the barge- 
master ; “she must be hungry ; Iam, myself.” 

Mrs. Frampton quickly spread a clean 
cloth upon the table, and set some bread 
and cheese, with a jug of ale, upon it ; then, 
turning to a row of jars upon a shelf near 
| the window, she selected one, unfastened the 
skin stretched over the mouth to keep it 
air-tight, and disclosed its treasure of jam, 
which had ‘not seen the light since the sum- 
mer of the year before. Some of this she dug 
out with a wooden spoon, and set it with 
some bread before the children. The girl ate 
of it ; and, soon feeling assured by the kind 
manner of all about her, dried her tears, 
| and talked to them of her journey on the 
river till bedtime. 

The visits of John Chester at Eton were 
never of long duration. Two days afterwards, 
the barge was again laden, and he was gone. 
This time he expected to be absent more than 
a fortnight; for he had to load again at 
London, and proceed further down the river; 
and he left them, promising to take his 
nephew with him on his next voyage, if his 
school holidays had begun. The girl also 
was to accompany them as far as the island. 
Her young companion looked forward to this 
time, and talked of it; but he did not count 
the days between, as he had done before. He 
saw before him, now, only the day when he 
should part with his little friend, his “ dear 
sister Annie,” as he had already learned to 
call her,—perhaps to see her no more for 
another long year. He rose early in the 
morning, and called her, that he might be 
long with her before the time of school, In 
the evening—for he did not come home at 
midday, the school being at some distance— 
he hurried home across the fields, to be again 
at her side. He sat with her at the threshold 
of the door, where he had been on the even- 
ing when she first came there, bidding her 
watch the sky with him ; and when the half- 
holiday came—the sunny spot in the middle 
of the schoolboy’s week—the blessed half-way 
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between Sunday and Sunday—she was again 
the companion of his rambles. It was in that 
sweet season of the year when the roads are 
lined with blossoming lilacs and laburnums— 
“golden rains,” as they call them in some 
parts, standing in every garden, and drooping 
over every wall and fence. The limes, too, 
were in full bloom ; the horse-chestnuts were 
covered with their white spires ; and meadows, 
golden and red-brown with buttercups and 
sorrel, ‘were bordered by white hawthorn 
hedges. The days were very sultry, till one 
night there fell some rain, that refreshed thé 
earth. In the afternoon of the next day, 
being a holiday, the boy asked the permission 
of his guardian to go with his young friend, to 
show her tlie Castle and the Park. She, 
knowing him to be a bold and trustworthy 
boy, did not hesitate to let them go, and they 
went away, liand in hand ‘together, talking as 
they went. They walked round the Castle, 
and down the “ Long Walk,” and afterwards 
turned off from the highway into the Park. 
It was a warm still afternoon ; and they sat 
down, after awhile, upon the short turf, in 
the shade of a great oak, watching a herd of 
deer between the trees, quietly browsing in 
the sun. 

“ Are you tired, Annie ?” said the boy. 

“A very little,” she replied. “ After rest- 
ing awhile, I shall be ready to walk as far 
again. Oh, how I love this place! I never 
saw so many great trees; and, look yonder, 
at the shadow of a cloud, moving along the 
grass. Hush!” 

“What do you hear?” 

“TI don’t know. Sometimes it seems so 
quiet, and then, suddenly, I fancy that the air 
is full of dull sounds, like the noise of a great 
many people very far away. Do you not 
hear ?” 

It never seemed to me 


“No, Annie, dear. 
so still; except when I have lain awake at 


night. I hear some insect buzzing past me, 
now and then. See how the air seems to 
swim with the warmth,—it looks like a thin 
steam rising from the grass.” 

“T see it; but where are all the birds 
flown to? I don’t hear one.” 

“T suppose they are asleep,” said her com- 
panion ; “and the grasshoppers too ; though I 
saw numbers of them spring out of the dry 
grass, as [ beat it with my footsteps.” 

“Listen again.” 

“T do not hear anything, Annie, What a 
strange girl you are!” 

“Put your ear close to the ground. Now, 
do you not hear murmurs ?” 

The boy did as she told him ; but hearing 
nothing, looked in her face to see if she was 
laughing ; but she looked so thoughtfully at 
him out of her clear black eyes, that he was 
puzzled. “I don’t know what it is,” said he ; 
“TI can’t hear anything. You have such 
curious ways—though I like you for them, 
You are a dear, good girl,” he added, stroking 
her face with his hand, and playing with tne 
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curls of her hair; then suddenly looking 
down at the turf on which they were sitting, 
he exclaimed, “Look at these little blue 
flowers in the grass, and these pieces of dry 
branches, covered with moss, like we have in 
a stuffed bird cage, at home.” His companion 
did not answer him, but on looking up again, 
he saw that there were tears in her eyes. 
“What are you crying for ?” said he, almost 
crying himself to see her. 

“T do not know. Iam very happy.” 

“ Well, now, you are a strange girl, to cry 
because you are happy.” He looked at her, 
some time, in wonder, and then rose and led 
her away gently, as if she were a sleep-walker, 
and he feared to awaken her. 

“ Are you tired now, Annie?” 

“No, but I would like to drink some cold 
clear water.” 

“T know where there is a spring,” said the 
boy; “come this way.” After awhile, they 
descended into a hollow, and found a little 
rill that fell bubbling in an iron tank, at 
which some sheep were drinking. “I wish I 
had a cup, Annie ; however, if you let the water 
fall into your hand, you can drink from it. 
The child did as he told her; and, as they 
stood there, a cloud passed before the sun and 


threw a shadow on the ground ; at the same! 


moment, a gust of warm air swept the surface 
of the tank into little waves. 

“Come,” said the boy ; “let us walk fast; 
I think it is going to rain.” There was again 


a dead warmth and stillness in the air ; great 
clouds were slowly moving up; and lower 
down in the horizon they were gathered to- 
gether in huge masses of a slaty colour, 
against which the peeled and whitened 
branches of an oak, smitten by lightning, 


stood out clearly. The girl kept up wit 
her companion, though he quickened his pace 
once or twice, till the wind rose again, and 
beat some heavy rain-drops in their faces ; 
and almost at the same moment a sudden 
flash was followed by a long roll of thunder. 
Annie did not speak, but clung to her com- 
panion’s arm, and the latter, turning round, 
saw that she looked pale and terrified. “ Don’t 
be frightened,” said he, “ but keep up with me. 
If once we get into the road we shall be 
safe.” But the rain now began to fall fast 
with large drops. ‘ 

“Let us stay under that tree,” said the 
child. 

“No, no,” said her young friend. “I have 
heard that that is dangerous, when there is 
lightning. Yonder is a little house. Stay; 
let me tie my handkerchief over your bonnet ; 
and now follow me.” He ran towards the 
building that he spoke of, the girl following 
him. Half way, another flash dazzled them, 
and instantly the thunder broke again over 
their heads and rolled away; but they did 
not stop. The building that they sought was 
a tiled shed, open at the sides, and used as a 
shelter for hay. There they were protected 
from the rain; but the lightning continued, 
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at intervals, to terrify the child; who, at 
every flash, drew close to her companion, till 
at length, they became less frequent ; the 
clouds broke up, the sun shot sideways 
through the falling rain, and Annie was the 
first to see two rainbows—one above the other | 
—in the east. As soon as the rain had 
abated, they left their place of shelter, and 
quickly regained the road, and got back into 
the town before dusk. Mrs. Frampton met 
them on the bridge. “ Oh, children, children !” 
she exclaimed, “I have been almost out of my 
wits. And you are not wet at all? Yes; 
why, dear me, Annie, you ’ve been walking in 
wet grass ; your little feet are soaked. Come, 
do not aid still an instant.” At home they 
found a fire burning, and Mrs. Frampton, 
having changed the child’s clothes and given 
her some warm tea, sat her before it, where 
she fell asleep. Her young companion sat 
also beside the fire, watching the changing 
expression of her features, and listening to her 
muttering in her dreams, and, as he thought, 
of a murmuring and a noise of people 
afar off. 

The child was still sleeping, and it was 
getting late, when there came a tapping at 
the door ; and on Mrs. Frampton opening it, 
a boy bade her come to see a woman who 
was lying ill. 

“Did you boil the herbs for her, that I 
gave you?” she inquired. 

“Oh yes,mum !” said the boy; “ but she’s 
no better.” 

“Stay,” said she; “I will go back with 
you ;” and putting on her shawl and bonnet, 
and promising to return shortly, she went 
out. The boy rose; and walking on tiptoe 
across the room, shut the door noiselessly 
after her, and returned to his place beside 
the fire. 

“Poor Annie!” said he, after watching 
some time, “she is wearied out with her 
walk.” 

She continued to sleep, and he to watch 
her, though sometimes oe felt tempted to 
sleep himself, for the fire burnt brightly, the 
cat, stretched out upon the rug, purred 
drowsily, and the kettle sang upon the hob. 

A few days afterwards the old man returned; 
the barge was soon ready for another voyage, 
and, finally, he again set sail down the river, 
taking the children with him. In the even- 
ing, the boy saw again the dusky form of the 
island across the bows ; and drawing nearer to 
his young friend, and holding her hand in his, 
he bade her not forget him, though he should 
not come again before the next summer. 
“No, no,” said she ; “I did not forget you all 
last winter, though J hardly knew you then; 
and now I am sure I shall not.” 

“God bless you, Annie!” said. he, as he 
parted with her on the Ayte ; “we will walk 
again in the Park one day.” : 

The barge did not stay at the island on its 
return, It was a clear, starlight night when 


they passed, sweeping the short a 
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which it was bordered, the stream being 
narrow between that side and the shore. 
The boy strained his eyes in trying to catch 
a glimpse of the cottage, through every open- 
ing of the trees, and listened ; but he could 
not see it for the leaves beyond, and the place 
was quite still. The old man, standing at the 
bows, struck the pole into the banks, to urge 


the vessel through the narrow channel ; and 
| while the boy sat thinking of Annie, lying in 
| her little room asleep, he saw the island 
| slowly pass and fade behind them. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION FROM ABROAD. 


Nornine which has occurred for years has 
been more calculated to gratify the pride of 
an Englishman than the Great Exhibition. 
Everywhere abroad the wonder which it has 
excited can only be conceived by those who 
have witnessed it. The novelty of the Glass 
| Palace itself, the rapidity and energy with 
| which it has been erected and furnished, and 
| its final pre-eminent success, have stamped an 
indelible feeling of the greatness of England 
| in all nations. Wherever you have gone—the 
one great topic of conversation has been the 
| Great Exhibition ; the one great topic of the 
| newspapers was the Great Exhibition; the 
Great Exhibition met your eye on all walls, 
and in the windows of shops, post-offices, and 
railway stations, on placards in great letters. 
Steamers and railways were all put into 
| concert with this one great. object, and were 
compelled to accelerate their motions to meet 
the impatience and expectation of the uni- 
versal public. To any one coming from 
| England the only and the eternally recurring 
question was, “ Have you, then, really seen 
_ the Great.Exhibition ?”—to which an aftirma- 
tive answer was the mother of a million par- 
ticular queries. 

It was our lot the other day to find our- 
selves on the way to England, in a considerable 
throng of foreigners, ——— to this all- 
| absorbing _——_ e were crossing Bel- 

gium, and the greater number of our fellow- 
travellers were Germans. On arriving at that 
most wretched of wretched places, Ostend, 
late in the evening, one of those scenes of con- 
fusion took place which are taking place 
every day, and which the Government never 
takes the slightest trouble to put an end to. 
In all other countries some rational kind of 
language is spoken; but as nobody is at the 
trouble to learn the hodge-podge of a lan- 
guage called Belgian, and as there is rarely an 
official employed at the station who can speak 
aword of English, German, or French, the 
confusion that prevails is perfectly astounding 
—and, in fact, so long as Ostend stands, it 
appears clear that Babel will never be at an 
end, All the passengers’ luggage, even to 
their carpet-bags and hat-boxes, being taken 
from them at Vervier, examined, and car- 
riage for every pound charged, it is then 
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put into a separate wagon, and the unlucky 
traveller passes the rest of the journey in 
hoping that he may get his effects again, but 


‘believing that he never shall. 


Arrived at Ostend, out rush all the hoping 
and despairing hundreds of travellers; one 
asks for his luggage in French, another in 
English, a third in German, a fourth in 
Italian, a fifth in Swiss, and a sixth in 
Hungarian. To all these demands the porters 
reply by shakes of the head, and the utterance 
of a jargon, that only adds to the confounding 
and unintelligible hubbub. At length the 
frantic travellers, fearful of not being in time 
to secure their ship, see a lot of luggage 
dragged forth, and deposited on a bench 
under a shed, for every one to claim his own. 
Never was there a finer opportunity for clever 
fellows to carry off what is not their own ; 
for, though you have a receipt containing the 
number of your packages, your name, and 
what you have paid for it, yet as nobody un- 
derstands one another, and five hundred people 
at once are dragging at the trunks, bags, and 
hat-cases, in the dark, nothing would be 
easier than for half of it to be carried off by 
wrong people ; and, if it be not so, it redounds 
as much to the credit of the nation for 
honesty, as it does to its discredit for business 
arrangements. 

A‘ length, after half an hour of the most 
terrific shouting, scrambling, hauling, and 
sorting, one half of the exasperated passengers 
find that their luggage is not there at all! 
Then are vociferated furious demands in a 
dozen languages, with a violent holding up of 
green bits of = receipts for the 
unlucky articles that are not received, nor 
even visible. These vociferations are answered 
by the Belgian porters pointing to the benches 
where luggage should be, but is not, aud by 
still more frantic protestations, on the part of 
the travellers, that their articles are not there. 
Then rush a few scores to another unopened 
wagon on the line, which is desperately de- 
fended by the porters with the outcries of 
“Transit! transit !”—the only intelligible 
word they utter, and a word which only adds 
to the agitation of the travellers, who protest 
that their articles are not put in transit; a 
word which fills them with the horrible idea 
of their property being shipped off to London, 
while they themselves are going to Dover or 
to Calais. 

At length, in our case, after nearly an 
hour’s delay, the station-master was found, 
the only one who seemed capable of an English 
or French word; and by his authority, the 
transit-goods wagon being opened, the missing 
articles came to light. All now hurried away, 
some to the English steamer bound for Dover, 
and some to the one bound direct for London ; 
we to the latter, congratulating ourselves that 
we were about to set foot on board the vessel of 
a nation of men of business, and that all our 
troubles would be at an end. Unfortunate 
flattery of an internal national pride! To 
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our consternation, we found ourselves on board 
a notorious old tub, we believe the very worst 
steamer that sails from the port of London. 
We do not mention it, for obvious reasons, but 
everybody who knows anything of Ostend 
steamers knows it. Nothing can be more 
excellent, sea-worthy, and commodious than 
the same company’s steamers to Antwerp, in 
one of which we had recently made a delight- 
ful passage out. Nothing can be conceived 
more wretched than this one, in which we 
found ourselves about to sail at midnight. 
It was built, we believe, some time about the 
days of Noah, and for the faculty rather of 
diving than sailing, every wave of any pre- 
tension regularly sweeping over its forecastle, 
and its motion being at about the rate of four 
knots an hour ! 

Imagine our astonishment at finding this 
old wash-tub the only vessel on this day 
awaiting the thronging visitors to the Great 
Exhibition! There was cabin accommodation 
in it for forty passengers, and there were on 
board one hundred and thirty! The amaze- 
ment of these one hundred and _ thirty 
foreigners, chiefly Germans, who had come to 
the sea with the idea that they were to be 
conveyed over by the greatest maritime 
nation in the world, and therefore with cor- 
responding ideas of the vessel and its comforts, 
it would be impossible to describe. They 
remonstrated, but it was clear that remon- 
strance was useless. Seeing the agent of the 
company on board, I—for I may now use the 
singular number, my companion, a lady, 
having found a berth for herself—expressed 
my astonishment that no better preparations 
were made for the expected influx of foreigners 
on this great occasion ; declaring that it was 
at once an insult to the passengers, and a 
disgrace to our country. The agent assured 
me that a new vessel would be substituted for 
this in a few days, which I hope is the fact ; 
but for the present night the prospect for all 
on board was dismal enough. The forty 
lucky fellows had secured their berths; the 
ninety unlucky ones had the choice of the 
cabin floor, the tables, the seats, and the deck. 
To make the matter worse, the wind rose 
simultaneously with the vessel’s quitting the 
port, and blew strongly direct in our teeth. 
The old tub began to tumble about with a 
short chopping motion well known to crossers 
of that part of the Channel, and the crowded 
company, three-fourths of whom had probably 
never seen the sea before, and had all the 
German horror of the See-Krankheit, began 
to look awfully pale out of their dark forests 
of beards and whiskers. 

My few observations to the agent had 
procured me a berth; a clear proof that 
the company was well aware that the less 
public observation was drawn to their ac- 
commodations for foreign visitors of the 
Exhibition, the better; but as this must 
have been done at the expense of some un- 
fortunate victim, I did not take possession 





of it till I saw that no one else would. At 
length, tired with some days of hard travelling, 
I threw myself down in it in my clothes, and 
slept till five o’clock. On awaking, the scene 
was indescribable. The whole of the cabin, 
berths, seats, floor, tables, and under tables, 
was one dense chaos of rueful wretches— 
almost every one of them in the agonies of 
sea-sickness, The picture would have been 
worth something to a painter, from the 
strange aspect of the huge-bearded and mous- 
tachoed faces amid the chaos of carpet-bags, 
boots, and boxes ; but being no painter, I made 
a precipitate retreat upon deck. The old tub 
was wallowing along, half buried a-head in 
the waves, and the sailors, drenched to the 
skin, very composedly assured me that one 
day they should all go down together. On 
the deck were crowds of people who had 
endured the stormy night-air rather than the 
atmosphere below. Some sat bowed down, 


| their heads hidden inthe huge hoods of their 
| cloaks like penitentiary hermits ; others, with 


sharp peaked hoods, stalking about very much 
like so many Robinson Crusoes coming home 
from their desolate islands. Here one man, 


with an enormous yellow beard, and head of || 


hair of the same colour, raised himself from 
his arms, on which he had lain on the cabin 
roof, like some old lion out of his lair ; and 
others lay stretched about, or still and livid 
as so many corpses. One old man in a great 
white night-cap, and loose dirty great-coat, 
sat motionless on one of the benches for 
hours, and to my surprise, on looking at his 
lower extremities, I perceived that he had 
violet stockings on. The shabby-looking old 
man was no other than the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of T: ; and his brother, a distin- 
guished Belgian nobleman, soon after made 
his appearance. 

It seemed to me that I had never seen so 
wretched, and even vulgar, a set of people 
flung together on any occasion. 
of one breezy night in that old boat of Ma- 
thuselah’s, had been, in combination with 
strangely wild beards and queerly cut cloaks, 
to almost unhumanise my unlucky fellow- 
travellers ; but as the morning advanced, and 
we came into still water, a rapid metamor- 
phosis took place. Breakfast came and com- 
pleted it; and, one after another, that un- 
couth and grizzly company most wonderfully 
brightened, and burnished themselves up into 
a most respectable, well-looking, and gentle- 
manly assembly, One pretty woman after 
another, too, emerged into daylight, and it was 
soon evident that we were in the midst of a 
very superior and intelligent class of people. 

As we drew near the English coast, but 
long before it was visible, an intense interest 
began to display itself throughout the throng 
of foreigners. Few had before approached the 
renowned island, and the idea of London 
seemed to hang in their imaginations like 
some great world of wonder which was about 
to reveal itself before them. Long, however, 
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before the slightest strip of the British coast 
came into view, before the dimmest glimpse 
of the lighthouse on the North Foreland, or 
the tower of Margate Church, caught the eye 
to the left, two vast lines of ships were seen 
coming from the opposite extremities of the 
horizon, and emerging to one point before us. 
Those were the first signs of the maritime 
greatness of England, and the spectacle was 
contemplated with exclamations of amaze- 
ment. From the north and the south, hun- 
dreds of vessels were marching on their 
watery way, to or from the point which in- 
dicated the place of the Thames, and the 
position of London; marking out, as it were, 
two great high-roads of commerce, which, 
issuing from the vast maritime city of the 
world, would presently diverge into a thou- 
sand tracks, leading to every sea, and shore, 
and city on the globe. 

As the coast of Kent became visible, and 
every minute its chalk cliffs, green slopes, and 
hanging woods more and more distinct, the 
interest of the spectators heightened ; and, 
when we entered the Thames itself, the plea- 
sant shores, and the passing up and down of 
multitudes of vessels, awoke continual out- 
breaks of admiration. Perhaps no English- 
man ever feels so fully conscious of the 
greatness of this scene—the approach to 
London by the Thames—as when he ascends 
the river in the company of foreigners. There 
is but one such scene in the world, and it 
never fails to tell on those who see it for the 
first time. On land all is smiling, green, and 
cultivated. The very flats of Essex on the 
right, with their large herds of fine cattle, 
have their beauty ; and the pleasant slopes, 
and neat villages, and towns of the Kentish 
shore, present a picture of the most perfect 
home-like prosperity and peace. But the life 
on the waters is the wonder. Great steamers, 
with long trails of smoke, gravely, as it were, 
steering away to distant ports either of our 
own island or the Continent; busy tugs 
dragging out to sea majestic East Indiamen, or 
other great merchant-ships; colliers in crowds 
with sails set, going up or down; shoals of 
fishing-smacks, and other craft. And, as you 
advance above Gravesend, the swift iron 
steamers to the different places on the river, 
flying past with crowds on deck, and music 
playing, as on some gay holiday. These fill 
the foreigner with augmenting wonder, and 
as you advance, the ever-growing throng of 
vessels that crowd the river; the hulks of 
convicts ; the Seamen’s Hospital in the old 
“Dreadnought,” with its gilt Lion looking 
bravely from its prow ; the war-steamers ; the 
re of all nations ; the bustle of Woolwich 
and all its arsenals, its barracks, and its doc!s 
and workshops. The palace of Greenwich, 
that proud monument of the nation’s care for 
its seamen ; the hanging woods of the Park, 
and the domes of the Observatory lifting 
themselves above them, where longitude 0 
presents itself familiarly to the mind of 
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every foreign passer-by, are contemplated 
with a feeling which breaks forth from long 
pauses of deep silence with the words— 
“ Gross-artig !” “Erstaunend !” “ Unendlich!” 
“ Ueberweiiltigend /” 

Every man had his Panorama of the River 
out; fathers were pointing out to their 
daughters the various places, and their historic 
and statistical interests. One very intelligent 
German, whose only daughter was surveying 
the wondrous scene, pale with actual emotion, 
said to me, “ Denken sie mir, mein Herr, es ist 
das erstemal dass sie es gesehen hat ; und was 
fiir ein Gefiihl, was fiir ein Eindruck es miiss 
fiir ihr ganzes Leben seyn !” (Only think, sir, 
that it is the first time that she has seen it ; 
and what a feeling, what an impression it 
must give her for her whole life !) 

But as the Pool was approached, and the 
immense masses of shipping became visible 
that lay in the bed of the river ; the forests 
after forests of masts; the great groups of 
steamers lying, as it were, in reserve, the huge 
Scotch and Irish ones that lay at the wharfs 
preparing for their next trips; the covered 
ship-building docks ; the endless warehouses 
and workshops ; but, above all, the miles of 
shipmasts and rigging showing themselves 
along the course of the St. Katherine’s, the 
London, and the East and West India Docks, 
seeming to have no end, presented the most as- 
tounding idea of the commerce of the British 
Metropolis which could possibly enter the 
human mind. At every yard of progress, some 
object of interest presented itself. All, ms all 
foreigners are, were particularly anxious to 
know exactly at what moment they were 
passing the Thames Tunnel. Then another 
recognised the Tower, London Bridge, and, 
high amid the smoke of the city, the dome of 
St. Paul’s. And thus slowly making way amid 
the multitude of vessels in the Pool, and 
bringing to, at the St. Katherine’s Wharf, 
amid the din of London’s enormous life, and 
its astounding evidence of activity, the voyage 
of wonder closed. Hitherto everything had 
been calculated to gratify the pride of an 
Englishman: now came a scene which was a 
dreadful anti-climax. This was the examina- 
tion of the passengers’ luggage by the officers 
of the Customs, 

We had hoped that amid the many prepa- 
rations made for smoothing the approach of 
the foreign visitors of all nations to the Great 
Exhibition, a change would have been made 
in this respect, befitting the honour and 
hospitality of the nation: that if it were 
deemed necessary still to subject the visitors 
to Custom House inspection, a measure very 
simple in itself, and perfectly efficient, would 
have been adopted, to spare all possible 
annoyance and detention; that is, that as 
two officers come on board at Gravesend, the 
luggage of the passengers should be examined 
on board, as the steamer came up the river, 
so that on arriving they might, without the 
slightest detention or delay, have proceeded 
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to their several quarters. This very plan, so 
easy, 80 obvious, so accordant with common- 
sense and politeness to our visitors, has been 
strongly recommended by the Parliamentary 
Committee, now sitting, to inquire into the 
affairs of the Custom House; and it is to us 
marvellous that it should not have been one 
of the very first regulations adopted for the 
comfort of the foreign visitors of the Exhibi- 
tion. We draw attention to it the more par- 
ticularly, because even now an Order in 
Council might at once remove the evil, and 
introduce a practice which could not possibly 
be attended by any mischief, but would add 
inconceivably to the comfort of foreigners 
arriving in London, and give a fine feeling of 
our liberal courtesy. Any case of difficulty 
in levying any duty might be referred to the 
Custom House on shore ; but such cases must 
be rare, and the general body of the passen- 
gers would be exempt from the present most 
vexatious detention. 

So far, however, from any relaxation in the 
old system, in one respect the rigour is in- 
creased. Foreigners are asked to produce 
their passports. When you ask the meaning 
of this, you are told it is done at the request 
of the Foreign Powers themselves, to prevent 
the entrance of dangerous characters. But 
why should we stoop to become the tools of 
foreign surveillance?’ Why not leave our 
law and police to protect public order, as they 
always have done ? 

However, on the packet touching the quay, 
thee ngers are all marched off to the 
waiting-rooms of the Custom House, where 
their passports are examined, and while their 
luggage is brought from the ship to the 
examining-room. Here, then, were one hun- 
dred and thirty strangers cooped up like so 
many sheep, on their arrival in the capital of 
England, for several hours, while their luggage 
is brought ashore, and While afterwards they 
are, two by two, introduced to the examining- 
room. Proud as I had felt of the approach 
to London, I was proportionably mortified to 
be a witness of this humiliating termination— 
a termination in which we were sunk below 
many of the despotic powers of the Continent ; 
for even on the Rhine, the Elbe, and the 
Danube, you have your baggage examined on 
board of the vessel ; and in passing the Prus- 
sian frontier, the other day, neither I nor my 
friend had a single package opened. Every 
moment’s miserable detention here was a 
torment uselessly and unnecessarily inflicted. 
The whole of the trunks and bags of the 
strangers, containing only their apparel, 
requisite during their visit, might just as 
well have been inspected on the deck, between 
Gravesend and London. 

May it not, and shall it not, yet be so? 
There are yet three months at least before 
the close of the Exhibition. In the autumn, 
when on the Continent, as at home, the great 
bulk of professional people find themselves 
only at liberty—when schools, ‘universities, 
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law and government offices, are to a certain 
degree closed,—the fullest tide of travel 
towards this country will set in. Is it not 
worth while, then, to remove this wretched 
stumbling-block out of the way of our visitors ; 
to adopt a course which can lose us nothing 
pecuniarily, but must gain us immensely in 
point of national character for courtesy and 
true kindness? Is it worth while to destroy 
that generous sense of our national greatness, 
which must unavoidably fill the mind of the 
foreigner who ascends the Thames amid the 
gigantic evidences of our enormous commerce, 
our physical and intellectual energies, our 
wealth and inexhaustible activity, by so 
miserable—so gratuitously miserable—a finale 
as this? It is but justice to say, that on this 
occasion the officers performed their unplea- 
sant duty with a courtesy and a patience 
which did them the highest credit ; but no 
courtesy of manner can obliterate the real 
discourtesy and annoyance of a useless and 
most tedious detention of often many hours, 
and the mortifying feeling of a reception of 
our foreign guests, so totally out of keeping 
with every other arrangement for this great 
and unprecedented gathering of the Nations, 


THE BROTHERS. 
A TALE OF “ ARABY THE BLEST.” * 


In Araby the Blest two brothers lived : 

Ali and Zeid. Ali, the elder one, 

Was married, and had children young and fair, 
The red-lipp'd fruitage of our human tree ; 

But Zeid dwelt singly, though his love was great. 


They had one field in common, which they sow'd 
With life-sustaining corn, marking no bounds 
Of mine and thine, but sharing it alike. 


Harvest came round again. The one long field 
Of the two brothers glow’d like tawny fire, 
Self-ripening as with inward heat and life ; 

And all the land, with depth of swarthy gold, 
Fermented in the vibrating noon-glare. 

Ali and Zeid work’d in the field all day, 

And Ali’s wife and children also work’d; 

Till over heaven fell purple robes of night, 

And through star-kingdoms went the regal moon. 


So, day by day they toil’d, till all the sheaves 
Were stack’d, and the last gleanings gather'd in: 
Then did each brother take his equal share, 

And rest was on the land, and vacancy. 


And on a night, as Zeid lay in his bed, 
Steeping in dew of silence his calm soul, 
Into his mind, out of the quiet, grew 
These thoughts and words :—‘“ My brother has a 

wife 

And children, who depend upon his arm 
For food and raiment ; while my own bare wants 
Are all I have to heed. Is it then just 
That I should take an equal share with him 
Of the rich strength and fatness of the land ?”— 
Whereat, being strangely moved within his soul, 
He rose, and quickly clad himself, and went 


* The substance of this legend will be found in Margo- 
liouth’s “ Pilgrimage to the Land of my Fathers.” 
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| Forth from the house. One darkness fill’d the air; 
But from that great Oblivion in the heavens 
Look’d out the crowding eyes of endless space. 

| A still wind slowly breath’d along the fields, 

| Like some dim music older. than the world ; 

And the trees stirr’d, and talk’d among themselves. 


So, in close darkness, went the good Zeid forth, 
| Even as a thief; and took from his own heap 

| A dozen sheaves of corn, and laid them with 

| Ali’s; and softly to his bed return’d. 


And at that moment Ali woke, and shook 
| The clinging drowsiness from his wife, and said :— 
| “A good, glad thought has come to me in sleep. 
| My brother is a lonely man, unblest 
| With wife or children, who might yield to him 
Aid in day-labour, company at eve , 
| While God has crown’d me with a living joy, 
| And natural help, and solace against age. 
| Itis not therefore right that we should bear 
| As many sheaves as he from off the field, 
Since we have more of the fair fruits of life : 
| And so I did bethink me, in a dream, 
To take a certain number of our sheaves, 
| And add to his. Now say, shall it be so?” 


She hearken’d, and was glad it should be so: 
And Ali rose, and went from out the house 
| Through the still night; and took from his own | 
heap 
A dozen sheaves, and laid them secretly 
With Zeid’s ; and softly to his bed return’d. 


| Next morning, both the brothers went afield ; 
| When, lo! the sheaves were equal as before. 


Night after night they did the same good deed, 
Yet still the sheaves were equal as before ; 
Till, greatly marvelling at the mystery, 
Upon the same night each resolv'd to watch. 


|| Darkness and sleep again were on all things, 

|| As Zeid and Ali reach’d the open field. 

|| Quickly they did according to their wont ; 
When, in the middle of the way between, 

Each saw a dusky figure in the gloom, 

Moving uneasily beneath a weight. 

They paus'd, each fearing that the thing he saw 
(In the confus’d air looking vague and vast) 
Might be some angel, dangerous to be met, 
Whose eyes would kill with access of new sense. 
Forward they moved again: then, with a cry, 
(As one who finds a subtle truth in a dream, 
After long search and travail all the day), 

Their hearts flew out, as they stood face to face, 
Each with his loving burden on his back. 


Oh green and vital Mystery of Love, 
Still budding in the garden of the heart ! 
Thou ever-working miracle of God, 
Not sent to clash with universal law, 
But, with thy life, the world’s bare mechanism 
To kindle into beauty absolute, 
And light, and flame-like glory, and quick thought, 
And warmth, and odour, and a music-voice, 
Which else were wanting !—Spirit young and 
fresh ! 
In these Arabian brothers thou didst find 
Thy perfect type and full development. 


What need to tarry longer on the scene — 
Even as their love was heaven-like, so their joy 
Took wings that were not earthly, as they stood 
Beneath the sacred darkness and the stars. 


OUR PHANTOM SHIP. 


OUR PHANTOM SHIP. 
CHINA, 


Our Phantom Ship has deposited our friend, 
Henry Rubley, Esquire, at Adelaide, and has 
now returned to China. 

Since a typhoon occurs not much oftener 
than once in about three years, it would be 
odd if we should sail immediately into one; 
but we are fairly in the China seas, which are 
the typhoon’s own peculiar sporting ground, 
and it is desperately sultry, and those clouds 
are full of night and lightning, to say nothing 
of a fitful gale and angry sea. Look out! 
There is the coast of China. Now for a tele- 
scope to see the barren, dingy hills, with clay 
and granite peeping out, with a few miserable 
trees and stunted firs. That is our first sight 
of the flowery land, and we shall not get 
another yet, for the spray begins to blind us ; 
it is quite as much as we can do to see each 
other. Now the wind howls and tears the 
water up, as if it would extract the great 
waves by their roots, like so many of old 
Ocean’s teeth ; but he kicks sadly at the opera- 
tion. We are driven by the wild blast that 
snaps our voices short off at the lips and 
carries them away; no words are audible. 
We are among a mass of s and men wild 
as the storm on drifting Seaton bonis ; a vessel 
founders in our sight, and we are cast, with 
dead and living, upon half a dozen wrecks 
entangled in a mass, upon the shore of Hong 
Kong ;—ourselves safe, of course, for we have 
left at home whatever could be bruised upon 
the journey. How many houses have been 
blown away like hats, how many rivers have 
been driven back to swell canals and flood the 
fields, (whose harvest has been prematurely 
cropped on the first warning of the typhoon’s 
intended visit,) we decline investigating. The 
evening sky is very wild, and we were all last 
night under the typhoon at sea; to-night we 
are in the new town of Victoria, and will be 
pee bed-fellows to any Chinaman who 

as been eating pork for supper. The Chinese 
are very fond of pork, or anything that causes 
oilinessin man, A lean man forfeits something 
in their estimation ; for they say, “He must 
have foolishness ; why has he wanted wisdom 
to eat more ?” 

Hong Kong was one of the upshots of our 
cannonading in the pure and holy Chinese 
war ; and as for the new town of Victoria, we 
shall walk out of it at once, for we have not 
travelled all this way to look at Englishmen, 
The island itself is eight or ten miles long, and - 
sometimes two or sometimes six miles broad. 
It is the model of a grand mountain region 
on a scale of two inches to the foot. There 
are crags, ravines, wild torrents, fern-covered 
hills ; but the highest mountain does not rise 
two thousand feet. We stand upon it now. 
Quite contrary to usual experience, we found, 
in coming up, the richest flowers at the greatest 
elevation. The heat and dryness of the air 
below, where the sun’s rays are reflected from 
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bare surfaces, is said to be oppressive, and 
perhaps the flowers down there want apleasant 
shade. From our elevation we can see few 
patches of cultivation, but leaping down the 
rocks are many picturesque cascades. Hong 
Kong is christened from its own waters, its 
name signifying in Chinese “the Island of 
Fragrant Streams.” There isa goat upon the 
nearest rock; but look beyond. On one side 
is the bay, with shipping, and behind us the 
broad expanse of the ocean ; and before us is 
the sea, studded as far as our eyes reach with 
mountainous islands, among which we must 
sail to reach Canton. Now we float onward 
in the Phantom, and among these islands our 
sharp eyes discover craft that have more hands 
on board than usually man an honest vessel. In 
the holes and corners of the islands pirates 
lurk to prey upon the traffic of Canton. We 
pass Macao on our way into the Canton river. 
Portugal was a nation of quality once, with a 
strong constitution, and in those days, once 
upon atime, wrecked Portuguese gained leave 
to dry a cargo on the Island of Macao. They 
erected sheds a little stronger than were 
necessary for that temporary purpose ; in fact, 
they turned the accident to good account and 
established here an infant settlement, which 
soon grew to maintain itself, and sent money 
home occasionally to assist its mother. Twice 
the Emperors of China offered to make Macao 
an emporium for European trade : the Portu- 
guese preferred to be exclusive. So the settle- 
ment fell sick, and since the English made 
Hong Kong a place of active trade, very few 

ople trouble themselves to inquire whether 


flacao be dead yet, or only dying. The Por-| 


tuguese town has a mournful aspect, marked 
as it is by strong lines of character that indi- 
cate departed power. 

Still sailing among islands, mountainous and 
barren, we soon reach the Bocca Tigris, or 
mouth of the Canton river, guarded now with 
very formidable forts. The Chinese, since their 
war with England, have been profiting by sore 
experience. If their gunnery be as completely 
mended as their fortifications, another war 
with them would not be quite so much like an 
attack of grown men upon children. The poor 
Chinese, in that war, were indefatigable in 
the endeavour to keep up appearances. Steam 
ships were scarcely worth attention—they 
chad “plenty all the same inside ;” and when 
the first encounter, near the spot on which we 
are now sailing, between junks and men-of-war, 
had exhibited the tragedy, in flesh and bone, 
of John Bull in a china-shop, the Chinese 
Symonds, at Ningpo, was ordered to build 
ships exactly like the British. He could not 
execute the order, and played, therefore, 
executioner upon himself. Cannon were next 
ordered, that should be large enough to 
destroy a ship at the first burst. They were 
made, and the first monster tried, immediately 
burst and killed its three attendants ; nobody 
could be induced to fire the others. One 
morning, a British fieet was very much sur- 
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prised to see the shore look formidable with a 
line of cannon mouths. The telescope, which 
had formed no part of the Chinese caleula- 
tions, discovered them to be a row of earthen 
pots. Forts, in the’ same way, often turned 
out to be dummies made of matting, with the 
portholes painted ; and sometimes real cannon, 
mere three pounders, had their fronts turned 
to the sea, plugged with blocks of wood, cut 
and so painted as to resemble the mouths of || 
thirty-two pounders shotted. However, we | 
have passed real strong forts and veritable 
heavy cannon, to get through the Bocca Tigris, || 
Nothing is barren now; the river widens, | 
and looks like an inland sea; the flat land | 
near the shores is richly cultivated ; rice is | 
there and upon the islands, all protected with | 
embankments to admit or exclude the flood | 
in its due season, or provided with wheels for 
raising water where the land is too high to be 
flooded in a simpler manner. The embank- 
ments, too, yield plantain crops. The water | 
on each side is gay with water lilies, which | 
are cultivated for their roots. Banyan and 
fig-trees, cypress, orange, water-pines, and 
weeping willows, grow beside the stream, | 
with other trees ; but China is not to be called | 
arichly-timbered country ; most of its districts | 
are deficient in large trees. There is the | 
Whampoa Pagoda; there are more pagodas, | 
towers, joss-houses ; here are the European 
factories, and here are boats, boats, boats, || 
literally, hundreds of thousands of boats—the | 
sea-going junk, gorgeous with griffins, and | 
with proverbs, and with painted eyes; the | 
flower boat; boats of all shapes, and sizes, | 
down to the barber’s boat, which barely holds | 
the barber and his razor. There isa city on 
the water, and the dwellers in these boats, | 
who, whether men or women, dive or swim so 
naturally that they may all be fishes, curiously | 
claim their kindred with the earth. On every 
boat, a little soil and a few flowers are as || 
essential as the little joss-house and the little | 
joss. 
Canton ; everywhere, over the mud, upon the 
water side are wooden houses built on piles. 
But here we will not go ashore ; the suburbs 
of Canton are full of thieves, and little boys 
who shout fan-gui (foreign devil) after all 
barbarians, and we should not be welcome in 
the city ; so we will not go where we shall 
not be welcome. After floating up and down 
the streets and lanes of water made between 
the boats upon the Canton river, pleased with 
the strange music, the gongs, and the inces- 
sant chattering of women (Chinese women are 
pre-eminent as chatterers), we sail away. We 
do not wait even till night to wonder at the 
scene by lantern light ; but returning by the 
way we came, repass the rice fields, the water 
lilies, and the forts, the islands, and Macao, 
and Hong Kong, and have again before us 
the expanse of ocean. Canton lies within the 
tropic ; sugar-cane grown in its vicinity yields 
brown sugar and candy ; but our lump sugar 
is a luxury to which the Chinese have not 











Canals flow from the river through || 
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yet attained. Canton lying within the tropic, 
we shall change our climate on the journey 
northward. An empire that engrosses nearly 
a tenth part of the globe, and includes th¢ 
| largest population gathered under any single 
government, will have many climates in its 
eighteen provinces. Now we are sailing 
swiftly northward by a barren rocky coast, 
with sometimes hills of sand, and sometimes 
cultivated patches, and, except for the pagodas 
on the highest elevations, we might fancy we 
were off the coast of Scotland. 

Five ports are open to our trade upon the 
coast of China ; one of these, Canton, we have 
merely looked at, and the next, Amoy, we pass 
| unvisited in sailing up between the main- 
land and Formosa. Amoy produces the best 
| Chinese sailors, and it is in this port that the 
| native junks have most experience of foreign 
| trade; it is a dirty, densely-peopled town, too 
| distant from the tea and silk regions to be of 
prominent importance to the Europeans. As 
soon as we have passed through the Formosa 
channel, we direct our course towards the 
river Min, and steering safely among rocks 
and sand-banks, among which is a rock cleft 
into five pyramids, regarded with a sort of 
worship by the sailors, we float up the river 
to the third of the five cities, Foo-chow-foo. | 
| The river varies in its width, sometimes a 
mile across, where it is flowing between plains, 
sometimss confined between the hills; a hilly 
| country is about us, with some mountains 
| nearly twice as high as those up which we 
clambered at Hong Kong. We pass, after a 
few miles’ sail, the little town and fort of 
Mingan ; we sail among pagodas and temples, 
near which the priests plant dark spreading 
| fig-trees, terraced hills, yielding earth-nuts 
| and sweet potatoes ; we see cultivation carried 
‘| up some mountain sides beyond two thousand 
feet, and barren mountains, granite rocks, 
| islands, and villages; here and there more 
wooded tracts than usually belong to a Chinese 
landscape, rills of water and cascades that 
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The city walls are eight or nine miles in cir- 
cumference ; but we will not enter their gates, 


for all Chinese cities have a close resembiance 
to each other ; it is enough to visit one, and 
we can do better than visit this. We sail 
back to the sea again, and there resume our 
northward voyage. We have seen part of the 
mountainous or hilly half of China; farther 
north, between the two great rivers, and 
beyond them to the famous Wall, is a great 
plain, studded in parts with lakes or swamps, 
and very fertile. 

Far westward, we might journey to the 
high central table-land of Asia, where there 
are extensive levels; but the seaward pro- 
vinces are the most fertile; and as for the 
Chinese themselves, they are in all places very 
much alike—in body as in character. But 
sailing in our ship, and talking of those plains, 
we may naturally recal to our minds those 
ancient days when the Chinese, civilised then 
as now, guided their chariots across a pathless 
level on the land by the same instrument that 
guides our ship across a pathless level on the 
water, 

The coast by which we sail is studded with 
islands, and to reach Ningpo, the fourth ot 
the five ports, we pass between the mainland 
and the Island of Chusan. The water here is 


|quite hemmed in with islands forming the 


Chusan Archipelago. Chusan is like a piece 
of the Scotch Highlands, twenty miles long, 
and ten or twelve broad, with rich vegetation 
added. Forty miles’ sail from Chusan brings 
us to Ningpo. Amongst the numerous islands 
past which we have floated, we should have 
found, on many, characters not quite Chinese. 
One island, visited for water by one of our 
ships, was said to be an Eden for its inno- 
cence. Crime was unknown among the 
islanders ; and at a grave look or a slight tap 
with a fan, the wrong-doer invariably desisted 
from his evil course. The simplicity of 
the natives here consisted in the fact, that 
they expected credit for the character they 








tumble down into the Min. We have sailed 
up the river twenty miles, and here is Foo- 
| chow-foo. We have met on our way a good 
| many junks, having wood lashed to their 
sides ; and here we see acres of wood (chiefly 
pine) afloat before the suburbs, for here wood 
1s a main article of trade. We pass under the 
bridge Wanshow (“myriads of ages”), which 
connects the suburbs on each bank; it is a 
bridge of granite slabs, supported upon fifty 
pillars of strong masonry, the whole about 
two thousand feet in length. The suburbs 
happen just now to be flooded, and the large 
Tartar population here delights in mobbing a 
barbarian. This inhospitable character repels 
men, while the floods and rapids of the river 














|, . transit, tend also to keep European traders 
out of Foo-chow-foo. True, the bohea tea 
|| hills are in the vicinity, but their bohea tea 
|| has not a first-rate character, and the great 


















and its tributaries, causing an uncertainty of 


seat of the tea trade is yet farther north.! land under an avenue of pines, and walk up 


gave themselves. On another island, the 
natives entertained snug notions of a warm 
bed in the winter. Their bed was a stone 
trough ; in winter they spread at the bottom 
of this trough hot embers, and over these a 
large stone, over that their bedding, and then 
tucked themselves comfortably in. 

Ningpo, with its bridge of boats and Chinese 
shipping and pagodas, has a picturesque 
appearance from the river. It is large, popu- 
lous, and wealthy; a place to which the 
merchant may retire to spend his gains, more 
than a port for active and hard-working 
commerce. That isthe reason why we will not 
land at Ningpo. Where, then, shall we land ? 
If you have no objection, at Shangae, the fifth 
and most important, although not the largest, 
of these ports. But sea life is monotonous, 
and therefore we will take five minutes’ 
diversion ashore, after we have sailed some 
twenty miles up this canal. Here we will 
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to a Buddhist temple. We are in the centre 
of the green-tea district. 

The priests, belonging, for a wonder, to a 
simple-minded class, receive us, of course, 
hospitably. The stranger is at all times 
welcome to a lodging, and to his portion of 
the Buddhist vegetable dinner. These priests 
are like some of our monks in mendicancy, 
charity, and superstition. In the pagodas 
they always have a meal prepared for the 
arrival of a hungry traveller. But hungry 
we are not ; and we came hither to see the 
tea-plantations; these we now seek out. They 
are small farms upon the lower slopes of hills ; 
the soil is rich ; it must be rich, or the tea- 
plant would not long endure the freyuent 
stripping of its leaves, which usage does of 
course sooner or later kill it. Each plant is 
at adistance of about four feet from its neigh- 
bours, and the plantations look like little 
shrubberies. The small proprietors inhabit 
wretched-looking cabins, in which each of 
them has fixed a flue and coppers for the 
drying of his tea. In the appearance of the 
people there is nothing wretched ; old men 
sit at their doors like patriarchs, expect- 
ing and receiving reverence; young men, 
ielening bales across their shoulders, travel 
out, and some return with strings of copper 
money ; the chief tea-harvest is over, and the 
merchants have come down now to the little 
inns about the district, that each husbandman 
may offer them his produce. There are three 
tea-making seasons. The first is in the middle 
of April, just before the rains, when the first 
leaves of spring are plucked : these make the 
choicest tea, but their removal tries the 
vigour of the plant. Then come the rains; 
the tea-plant pushes out new leaves, and 
already in ag plantation is again dark 
with foliage ; that is the season of the second, 
the great gathering. A later gathering of 
coarse leaves yields an inferior tea, scarcely 
worth exporting. It should be understood 
that although black and green tea are both 
made from the same kind of leaf, there really 
are two tea-plants. The plant cultivated at 
Canton for black tea, and known in our 
gardens as Thea Bohea, differs from the Thea 
viridis, which yields the harvest here. The 
Canton plant, however, is not cultivated in 
the North; on the Bohea hills themselves, 
speaking botanically, there grows no Bohea 
tea ; the plant there, also, is the Thea viridis. 
The difference between our green and black 
tea is produced entirely in the making. 
Green tea is more quickly and lightly dried, 
so that it contains more of the virtues of the 
leaf. Black tea is dried more slowly; ex- 
posed, while moist, on mats, when it ferments 
a little, and then subjected in drying to a 
greater heat, which makes it blacker in its 
colour. The bright bloom on our green tea 
is added with a dye, to suit the gross taste 
of barbarians. The black tea will keep 
better, being better dried. There is a kind 
of tea ed Hyson Pekoe made from 
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the first young buds which keeps ill, being 
very little fired, but when good it is extremely 
costly. As for our names of teas,—of the first 
delicate harvest, the black tea is called Pekoe, 
‘und the green, Young Hyson ; Hyson being 
{the corruption of Chinese words that mean 
“flourishing spring.” The poneee of the 
main or second harvest yields, in green tea, 
Hyson ; out of which are picked the leaves 
that prove to be best rolled for Gunpowder, 
or as the Chinese call it, pearl-tea. Souchon: 

(“small or scarce sort”) is the best black 
tea of the second crop, followed by Congou 
Roenn ie, “assiduity”). Twankay is im- 
ported largely, a green tea from older leaves, 
which European retailers employ for mixing 
with the finer kinds. Bohea, named from the 
hills we talked of, is the lowest quality of 
black tea, though good Bohea is better thana 
middling quality of Congou. The botanical 
Thea Bohea comes into our pots, with refuse 
Congou, as Canton Bohea. At Canton, how- | 
ever, Young Hyson and Gunpowder are | 
manufactured out of these leaves, chopped 
and painted; and this branch of the fine | 
arts is carried on extensively in Chinese | 
manufactories established there. As the tea- | 
}merchants go out to collect their produce of 

the little farmers; so the mercers in the 
Nankeen districts leave their cities for the 
purchase, in the same way, of home-woven 
cloth. It is the same in the silk districts. If 
we look now into a larger Chinese farm on 
our way back to the Phantom, we shall find 
the tenants on a larger scale supplying their 
own wants, and making profit of the surplus. 
On such a farm we shall find also familiar | 
friends, fowls, ducks, geese, pigs, goats, and — 
dogs, bullocks, and buffaloes ; in-doors there 
will be a best parlour in the shape of a Hall 
of Ancestors, containing household gods and 
an ancestral picture, before which is a table 
or altar with its offerings. There is the head 
of the family, who built a room for each son 
as he married, and left each son to add other 
rooms as they were necessary, till a colony 
arose under the common roof about the 
common hall, in which rules, as a high priest 
and patriarch, the living ancestor. Respect ‘| 
for the past is the whole essence of Chinese 
religion and morality. The oldest emperors 
were fountain-heads of wisdom, and he who 
imitates the oldest doctrine is the wisest man, 
The tombs of ancestors are visited with pious 
care ; respect and worship is their due. This 
had at all times been the Chinese principle, 
to which Confucius added the influence of a 
good man’s support. No nation has been 
trained into this feeling so completely as the 
Chinese, and as long as they saw nothing 
beyond themselves, and were taught to look 
down upon barbarians out of the heights of 
their own ignorance concerning them, they 
were contented to stand still. But the 
Chinese are a people sharply stimulated by 
the love of gain; they despised what they 
had not seen, yet it is evident that they have 
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| not been slow to profit by experience of: 
European arts. An emigrant Chinese became 
acquainted with a Prussian blue manufactory, 
secretly observed the process of the manu- 
facture, took his secret home, and China now 
makes at home all the Prussian blue which 
was before imported. The Chinese emigrant 
is active, shrewd. In Batavia he ko-toos to 
the Dutch, and lets his tail down dutifully. 
In Singapore be readily assumes a freer 
spirit, keeps his tail curled, and walks upright 
among the Englishmen. 

We are ‘sailing now towards Shangae, no 
very long way northward from Ningpo, to 
| the last of the five ports that we came out to 
visit. It is not necessary to return to the 
Yellow Sea, for all this part of China is so 
freely intersected with canals that we may sail 
| to Shangae among farms and rice-grounds. 
While among the farmers, we may call to 
mind that the great lord of the Chinese 
manor is the Emperor, to whom this ground 
immediately belongs, and who receives as 
rent for it a tenth of all the produce. A 
large part of this tenth is paid in kind. The 
| Emperor is the great father also; his whole 
| eare of his enormous family distinctly assumes 
the paternal form, and embodies a good deal 


of the maxim, that to spare the rod will spoil 
the child. To govern is expressed in Chinese 
by the symbols of bamboo and strike ; and | 
the bamboo does, in the way of striking, a 


vast deal of business. The central legis- 
lation is as a rule beneficent, and based upon 
an earnest desire to do good ; for the father 
is answerable for the welfare of his children. 
National calamities have, at all times, been 
ascribed by the Chinese directly to their 
Emperors; who must by personal humiliation 
appease the anger of the gods. So large a 
household as this father has to care for re- 
quires many stewards, mandarins and others ; 
all these officers of state are those sons who 
have proved themselves to be the wisest, on 
examination into their attainments. A grand 
system of education pervades China; and, 
above the first school, to which all are sent, 
there is a series of four examinations, through | 
which every Chinese may graduate if he will 
study. Not to pass the first is to be vile, and 
the highest degrees qualify for all the offices 
of state; but Chinese education means, after 
reading and writing, and moral precepts of 
Confucius, little beside a knowledge of 
Chinese ancient history and literature. The 
Emperor, belonging to a Tartar dynasty, be- 
stows an equal patronage on Tartars and 
Chinese. The officers throughout the pro- 
vinces are, as a further precaution, obliged to 
serve in places distant from their own con- 
nexions, in order that no private feelings may 
destroy their power to be just. They are 
scantily paid, however ; and, as a Chinese likes 
profit with his honour, the minor officials drive 
a trade in bribery, which often nullifies the 
central edicts, and which very directly helped 
to bring about the Opium war. The Emperor 
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himself is, of course, too sublime a person to 
be often seen; the Son of Heaven, he robes 
himself in the imperial yellow, because that 
is the hue of the sun’s jacket; but, once a 
year, in enforcement of a main principle of 
the Chinese political economy—Honour to 
Agriculture—he drives the plough before a 
state procession ; and the grain sown in those 
imperial furrows is afterwards bought up by 
courtiers, at a most flattering price. 

Where are we now 1—we have shot out 
upon a grand expanse of water, like an inland 
sea. An horizon of water is before us—we 
cannot see the other bank of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang, the “child of the ocean,” the great 
river of China; the greatest river in the old 
world, and serpaated only by two on the 
whole globe. Here, eighty miles above the 
sea, it is eight miles in breadth, and sixty 
feet deep, flowing five miles an hour ; and far 
up, off the walls of Nankin, its breadth is 
three thousand six hundred feet, and its 
depth twenty-two fathoms, at a distance of 
fifty paces from either shore. Well, this is 
something like a river ; from its source to its 
mouth, in a straight line, the distance is one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-six miles ; 
and the windings nearly double its real length, 
making three thousand three hundred and 
thirty-six English miles ; of which two thou- 
sand, from the mouth upwards, are said to be 
quite free from all obstruction. At its mouth 
it is, comparatively, shallow; much of this 
vast body of water is diverted from its course 
and carried through the country in canals. 
We are not far, now, from the great canal 
which cuts across this river and the Hoang-Ho, 
another grand stream farther northward, with 
a course of two thousand six hundred and 
thirty miles. Between the Yang-tse-Kiang 
and Hoang-Ho the country is so flat that, if 
we may judge by the scene from the mast- 
head of the Phantom, not a hillock breaks the 
level waste of fertile land. In ancient times 
this country was subjected to desolating floods, 
which, in fact, caused the removal of the 
capital. The canal system was commenced, 
then, as a means of drainage, by a wise man, 
who was made an emperor for his sagacity. 
Now the canals serve the purposes of com- 
merce, and of agriculture also, since water, in 
abundance, is essential for the irrigation of 
the rice-fields. We are sailing up the Shangae 
river, a tributary of the Yang-tse-Kiang ; this 
river, at Shangae, we perceive is about as 
broad as the Thames at London Bridge ; for 
we are at Shangae. We sail through a water- 
gate into the centre of the town, and land beside 
a fleet of junks, into which heaps of rice are 
being shot; these are grain junks sent from 
Pekin to receive part of the imperial tribute. 

Narrow, dirty streets, low houses, brilliant 
open shops, painted with red and gold. Here 
is a fragrant fruit-shop, where a poor Chinese 
is buying an iced slice of pine-apple for less 
money thana farthing. Here isthe chandler’s, 
gay with candles of the tallew-tree coated with 
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coloured wax. The chandler deals in puffs ; 
and what an un-English appeal is this from the 
candle-maker on behalf of his wares—“ Late 
at night in the snow —t they study the 
books.” Study the books! Yes ; through the 
crowd of Chinese, in their picturesque familiar 
dresses, look at that man, with books upon a 
tray, who dives into house after house. He 
lends books on hire to the poor people and 
servants. Who is the puffer here? “We 
issue and sell Hang Chow tobacco, the name 
and fame of which has gallopped to the north 
of Kechow; and the flavour has pervaded 
Keangnan in the south.” Here we have 
“ Famous teas from every province ;” and you 
see boiling water handy in the shop, wherewith 
the customer may test his purchases, Here, 
on the other side of this triumphal arch, we 
peep through a gateway hung with lanterns 
into asmall paved paradise with gold fish, 
(China is the home of gold fish), and exotics, 
and trellis-work, and vines, and singing birds ; 
that is a mercer’s shop, affecting style in 
China as in England, only in another way. 
We will walk through the paradise into a 


grand apartment hung with lanterns, deco-| 


rated also with gilded tickets, inscribed “ Pekin 
satins and Canton crapes,” “Hang-chow 
reeled silks,” and so on. Here a courily 
Chinese, skilled inthe lubrication of a customer, 
produces the rich heavy silks for which his 
country is renowned, the velvets or the satins 
you desire, and.shaves you skilfully. Talking 
of shaving, and we run against a barber as we 
come out of the silk shop. He carries a fire 


on his head, with water always boiling ; on a| 


pole over his shoulder he balances his water, 
basin, towels, razors. Will you be shaved like 
a Chinese ? he picks you out a reasonably quiet 
doorway, shaves your head, cleans your ears, 
tickles your 2yes, and cracks your joints in a 
twinkling. Where heads are shaved, the 
wipings of the razors are extensive ; they are 
al! bought up, and employed as manure. The 
Chinese have so many mouths to feed, that 
they can afford to lose nothing that will 
fertilise the ground. Instead of writing on 
their walls “ Commit no nuisance,” they place 
jars, and invite or even pay the pilgrim. 

The long tail that the barber leaves is to 
the Chinese his sign of manhood, Beards do 
not form a feature of Mongolian faces ; a few 
stray coarse hairs are all they get, with their 
square face, high cheekbones, slanting eyes, 
and long dark hair upon the head. A plump 
body, long ears, and a long tail are the 
respectabilities of a Chinese. The tail is 
magnified by working in false hair, and it 
generally ends with silk. There is a man 
using his tail to thrash a pig along ; and one 
traveller records that he has seen a Chinese 
servant use the same instrument for polishing 
a table. It is, of course, the thing to pull at 
in a street fight. Here is a phrenologist, 
with a large figure of a human head mapped 
into regions, inviting Chinese bumpkins to 
submit to him their bumps. Here is a dentist 
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showing his teeth. Here—we must stop here 
—with a gong for drum, but raised on the 
true pedestal, with a man inside, who knows 
the veritable squeak, are Punch and Judy, all 
alive. This is their native land. “ Pun-tse,” 
the Chinese call our friend, because he is a 
little puppet, after all—Puntse meaning, 
in Chinese, “the son of an inch.” Here ig 
the very Chinese bridge that we have learned 
by heart along with the pagoda, from a 
willow-patterned soup-plate : steps up, steps | 
down, and a set of Chinese lanterns. Here | 
is a temple, flaming with red paint. Let | 
us go in. Images, votive candles burning | 
on an altar, and a woman on her face wrest- | 
ling in prayer. After praying in a sort | 
of agony for a few minutes, she has stopped | 
to take a bit of stick, round on one side, for | 
she purposes therewith to toss up and see | 
whether her prayer is granted. Tails! She | 
loses! She is wrestling on her knees again, | 
—praying, doubtless, for a “bull child.” | 
Girls are undesirable, because they are of no | 
use except for what they fetch in marriage 
gifts, and to fetch much they must be good- 
looking. Poor woman—tails again! Never | 
mind, she must persevere, and she will get | 
heads presently. Here comes a grave man, 
who prays for half a minute, and pulls out | 
one from a jar of scrolls. Having examined | 
it, he takes one of the little books that hang 
against the wall, looks happy, and departs, | 
He has been drawing lots to see whether | 
the issue of some undertaking will be for- | 
tunate. Poor woman—tails again! We | 
cannot stop for the result; but I have no | 
doubt that if she persevere she will get heads | 
up presently. Here is a man in the street | 
with a whole bamboo kitchen on his head, 
nine feet long, by six broad, uttering all 
manner of good things. The poor fellow who 
drove the pig stops in the street to dine, | 
What a Soyer that fellow is, with his herbs, 
and his peppers, and his magic stove, and | 
what a magnificent stew he gives the pig- 
driver! Do you know, I doubt whether the 
Chinese are fools. What place have we here 
steaming like a boiler? This, sir, is one of the 
public bath establishments, where a warm 
bath, towels, and a dressing-closet are at the | 
service of the pig-driver after his dinner, for 
five e—less than a farthing. There, too, his 
wife may go and obtain boiling water for the 
day’s tea, which is to that poor Chinaman his 
beer, and pay for it but a single Zz. It would 
cost far more to boil it for herself; fuel is 
dear, and except for cooking or for manufac- 
tures, is not used in China. There are neither 
grates nor stoves in any Chinese parlour. The 
continent of Asia, and with it China, has a 
climate of extremes, great summer heat and 
an excessive winter cold; so that even at 
Canton, within the tropic, snow falls. But 
the Chinaman warms not his tces at a fire; 
he accommodates his comfortable costume to 
the climate ; puts on more clothes as the cold 
makes itself felt, and takes some off again if 
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he should feel too warm. That building on 
the walls is the temple of Spring, to which 
ladies repair to dress their hair with flowers 
when the first buds open. This handsome 
structure is the temple of Confucius, Yonder 
is the hall of United Benevolence, which sup- 
ports a free hospital, a foundling hospital, and 
makes other provision for the poor. The 
Chinese charities are supported generously ; 
the Chinese are a liberal and kindly race. 
Here is a shoemaker’s shop, with a huge boot 


_ hung over the door, and an inscription which 


might not suit lovers of a good fit, “ All here 
are measured by one rule.” “ When favoured 


| by merchants who bestow their regards on 


us, please to notice our sign of the Double 


| Phoenix on a board asa mark ; then it will be 


allright.” These signs are in common use on 
shops in China, as they were formerly in 
England. In this shop there is a wild fellow, 
who is beating a gong fearfully, and who has 
rubbed himself with stinking filth, that he 
may be the greater nuisance. This is his way 


| of extorting charity. That shopkeeper, not 
|| having compounded with the king of the 


beggars for immunity from customers of this 
kind, seldom lives a day without being com- 
pelled to pay as he is now paying for a little 
peace. The beggar takes his nuisance then 
into another shop. This is a vast improvement 
upon our street fiddle and organ practice. 

1ere is a pawnbroker’s three-per-cent. per 
month shop. Here is a tea-house, surrounded 
with huge vases for rain-water which is kept 
to acquire virtue by age—of course imaginary 
virtue—for the making of celestial tea. In 
that house there is the oven for hatching 
eggs. Gateways are fitted at the end of the 
wide streets, locked at night to restrain 
thieves ; and in the first house through the 
gateway here a girl is screaming dreadfully. 
Very likely it is a case of sore feet. The 


| small feet of the Chinese women—about three 


inches long—are essential, for without them 
a girl cannot get a husband ; as a wife, she is 
her husband's obedient, humble servant, but 
«8 a spinster she is her parents’ plague. The 
operation on the feet takes place when the 
girl is seven or eight years old. A young 
naval surgeon, in his walks, heard screams 
(like those) proceeding from a cottage, and 
went in ; he found a little girl in bed, with her 
feet bandaged ; he removed the bandage, 
found the feet of course bent, and ulcerated. 
He dressed the wounds, and warned the 
mother. Passing, another day, he found the 
child still suffering torment, and in a hectic 
fever, He again removed the bandages, and 
warned the mother that her child’s life would 
be sacrificed if she continued with the process. 
The next time he went by he saw a little 
coffin at the door. 

The tea-gardens are in the centre of the 
town ; we will go thither and rest. We might 
have dined with a hospitable townsman, where 
we could have been present at a theatrical 
entertainment, in which the Chinese delight 
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like children. But a dinner in this country 
is a.work of many hours; the list is very long 
of things that we should have to touch or 
eat. Chinese eat almost anything ; their carte 
includes birds’ nests, delicate meal-fed puppies, 
sea-slugs, sharks’ fins and tails, frogs, snails, 
worms, lizards, tortoises, and water-snakes, 
with many things that we should better un- 
derstand, and a great. many disguised vege- 
tables, A Chinese dinner is so tediously long 
that we escape it altogether. Milk is not 
used ; it is thought improper,to take it from 
the calves ; on meat plays no very large 
part in the Chinese diet. During our late 
war it was seriously stated, by several advisers 
of the Emperor, that to forbid the English 
tea and rhubarb would go a great way to 
destroy the nation; “for it is well known 
that the barbarians feed grossly on the flesh 
of animals, by which their bodies are so bound 
and obstructed,” that rhubarb and warm tea 
were necessary to be taken, daily, as cor- 
rectives, Now we are in the tea-gardens, and 
have passed through a happy crowd, sipping 
tea, smoking, eating melon pips, walking or 
looking at the jugglers. Into a fairy-like 
house of bamboo, perched over water, we 
ascend. Here is an elegant apartment, which 
we claim as private. We recline, and take 
our cups of tea; the cups that have been used 
are wiped, not washed ; for washing, say the 
people here, would spoil their capacity for 
preserving the pure flavour of this delicate 
young Hyson; upon a spoonful of which, 
placed in the cup, hot water is now poured, 
Opium pipes, bring us! Ha! a hollow cane, 
closed at one end, with a mouthpiece at the 
other ; near the centre is the bowl, of ample 
size, but with an outward opening no bigger 
than a pin’s head. We recline luxuriously 
—looking down on the gay colours of the 
Chinese crowd, we take our long stilettos, prick 
off a little pill of opium from its ivory reser- 
voir, and burn it, dexterously, in the spirit 
lamp; then twist it, judiciously, about the 
pin’s head orifice. Three whiffs and it is out, 
and we are more than half deprived of active 
consciousness. Let us repeat the operation, 
Practised smokers will go on for hours ; a few 
whiffs are enough for us, Another languid 
gaze at the pagodas, and the flowers, and the 
water, and the Chinamen; now some more 
opium to smoke ! 

The Phantom finding us intoxicated, like a 
good servant may have brought us home; 
for, certainly, we are at home again. 


THE WARNINGS OF THE PAST. 


Fartnt dream-like voices of the spectral Past 
Whisper the lessons of departed ages ; : 

Each gathering treasured wisdom from the last, 
A long succession of experienced sages. 


They steal upon the statesman as he sleeps, 
Andchantin Fancy’s ear their warning numbers , 

When restless Thought unceasing vigil keeps, 
Trimming her taper while the body slumbers, 
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They bid him listen to the tales they tell 

Of nations perish’d and embalm’d in story ; 
How inly rotting they were sapp’d and fell, 

Like some proud oak whilome the forest's glory. 


Sepulchral ruins crumble where a maze E 
Of busy streets once rang with life's commotion ; | 
Where sculptured palaces in bygone days | 
Were gorged with spoils of conquer’d earth | 
and ocean. 


For Faction rent the seamless robe of Peace, 
And, parting children of a common mother, 
Bade fealty and loving concord cease 
To link the hearts he sever'd from each other. 


Such is the burthen of those solemn notes 
That issue from the haunted graves of nations ; 
Where, spread by Time, a veiling shadow floats 
O’er spirits preaching from their ruin’d stations, 


OLD CAIRO AND ITS MOSQUE. 


OnE of the most agreeable places in Egypt, is | 
old Cairo, either to pass through, or to reside in. 
After jogging through a mile or two of narrow 
bustling streets, with tall houses and balconies 
jealously excluding the sun, and leaving the 
sacred precincts of Sitti Zeyneb behind, you 
emerge suddenly behind rubbish-mounds and 
villages into full view of the great aqueduct 
winding down on your left to the river's 
edge. The sun beats, and the wind blows 
clouds of dust ; donkeys laden with burseem, 
camels, and—such is the progress of civilisa- 
tion—water-carts pour along in unbroken 
succession ; women scream, and men roar, 
and beggars importune. Luckily the naviga- 
tion is short. You go round the head of the 
aqueduct, and suddenly find yourself in the 
nicest little street you can imagine, the 
entrance shaded by trees, and the distant 
vista prolonged by trees—the houses small 
and quiet-looking, with flowers in the 
windows and pretty faces at the doors— 
nothing but the costume to tell you that you 
are not in a tranquil village in England. 

A little farther the scene changes—you are 
almost out in the country again; and the 
breaks between the houses and the trees on 
the right, show the rapid narrow channel of 
the Nile, that runs between you and Rhoda 
Island, where a succession of palm-groves and 
white palaces, with romantic-looking landing 
stairs, shaded by some drooping sycamore, 
strongly remind one of many scenes in the 
« Arabian Nights.” In the other direction, the 
gigantic tapering minarets of the new Mosque 
on the citadel constantly reappear as you 
ride along. 

But the street closes in again, and assumes 
a different character. Large walled gardens, 
within which one can occasionally distinguish 
corners or pinnacles of mysterious-looking 
houses embowered in trees; courtyards devote 
to business, and containing huge mountains of 
grain or of chopped straw; boat-builders’ 
stations, and all the signs of a commercial 





place, soon begin to appear. And then you 
get into a bazaar or street of ships ; and then 
into the market-place, from near which the 
ferry-boats start for Gizeh and the Pyramids; 
and then into another bazaar, and to the 
neighbourhood of the Custom-house, where 
first this huge by-street makes a bend, and 
after going through a neighbourhood princi- 
pally devoted to private houses and gardens, 


| becomes at length a country road, leading 
out to the Attar-En-Nebbi or Prophet’s 


Footstep. 

What I have thus endeavoured to describe, 
is almost the only aspect of Old Cairo which 
visitors usually witness; and indeed there 
are many parts of the place which it is not 
easy to see, unless you go with a very positive 
determination to do so. If you turn off from 
the great street in any other direction but the | 
real bazaar, you are instantly assailed by the | 
information, generally vouchsafed by old 
women and children, that there is no | 
thoroughfare ; you turn, and twist, and wind, | 
and generally come back to the place from 
which you started, after having passed through 
a variety of narrow lanes, and ventured into 
twenty blind alleys. The town, in fact, is 
divided into quarters, each with its separate | 
gate, and each inhabited, no doubt, by a kind 
of class of people—the relics, probably, of the 
original population that settled here in the 
time of Amer-ibn-el-As, some twelve hundred 
years ago. It is impossible to imagine any- | 
thing more quiet than these quarters, without | 
being dismal. For, although the light of the 
sun is generally shut out, yet here and there | 
a few bright beams find their way down upon 
some carved projecting window, or into some 
little square, where perhaps a single palm- | 
tree bends gracefully over, and throws a small 
patch of shadow upon some snug corner, 
where two or three children gracefully sit, 
and Jook in unfeigned astonishment at the 
intruder in another costume, and of another 
faith. 

The bazaar is in itself tolerably well- 
stocked, although many shops are closed. A 
certain bustle prevails, because boatmen and 
country people often come there to buy ; but 
the manners of the place seem a century 
behind those of Cairo. The dealers are more 
grave, and more impressed with the import- 
ance of their social position, and, without o— 
in the slightest degree rude, evidently regar 
a Frank as an object of curiosity. There they 
sit, pipe in hand, calmly waiting for customers, 
generally in silence, sometimes talking with 
neighbours over the way; but all with a 
decent gravity quite delightful to behold. 

There are a good many other things to see 
and notice in and about the strange old 
decayed city, as the fortified convent where 
the Chamber of the Virgin is shown ; but the 
most curious object is the Mosque of Amer, 
that stands on the eastern side. I went one 
day to visit it, in company with a devout Arab. 
It stands almost alone amidst dusty mounds, 
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i OLD CAIRO AND ITS MOSQUE. 


| 
| and a few hovels, There is nothing ~ 
|| yemarkable in its exterior appearance, whic 
| presents nothing but long, littering, dead 
walls, On entering the narrow gate, how- 
ever, it is impossible not to be struck with 
the effect of an immense square court, sur- 
rounded by vast colonnades, with plain round 
arches of simple grandeur. An octagonal 
building in the centre, containing a well, im- 
roves the general effect. We were first con- 
ducted to the Pillars of Purity—that is to 
say, two marble columns, placed so close to- 
gether that only a spare man can squeeze 
through. In old times it was esteemed that 
none but good and true Moslems—and yet all 
of these—could pass between, When sucha 
standard was chosen, not very long after the 
Prophet had promulgated his “faith—few, 
| indeed, must have been the specimens of 
| bulky ‘orthodoxy, such as we have so often 
| met with parading the streets, fluttering in 
their ample silk robes. At ‘present, it is 
believed the columns are still a test of remark- 
|, able urity ; and my corpulent companion 
died to he acknowledged the absolute im- 
possibility of his succeeding in an attempt 
which was easy to me. A “hideous old lady, 
| who played the part of cicerone, repeatedly 
| excited him to prove his freedom from sin ; 
| but even to ascend the steps would have been 
to him a difficult operation ; and he sadly 
' renounced all claim to be considered one of| 
, the “very righteous.” 

The old lady was a capital and original 
| guide—not original, however, in her eager- 
| ness to hurry us from one point of interest to 
|| the other. She led us along the vast colon- 
| nades, telling us, with rare faith, that the 
| true believers would be trampled under foot 
|| by the heathen whenever this most sacred 
|| Mosque fell into decay ; and it really requires 
| some such persuasion to excuse the tasteless 
| reparations which have recently been made 
| at various points. After permitting us to 
| peep into a small cell containing the tomb of 

the founder of the Mosque, she took us 
through a perfect forest of columns to one 
particular one, up to which she ran, and, 
slapping it triumphantly, cried, “ Look there! ? 
She had evidently reached what, to her, was 
| the most interesting spot of the whole. I 
|| could at first see nothing at all remarkable ; 
| but, on closer examination, found that the 
column was slightly depressed, and stained 
with a greenish colour, and that there was a 
erack across it. I learned that the i impression 
was caused by a slap from the hand of the 
Prophet himself; and the crack, by a blow 


|| from his Koor bash, My companion, to wom 


I observed, that, as far as I knew, Mohammed 
had never been in Egypt, was a little puzzled 
and shaken in his faith, and he admitted that 
there were many supposititious relics: but, 
on reflection, his doubts were satisfied. “See, 
quoth he, “ here is the proof you require ; all 
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| the genuine marks of the Prophet are of a 
green colour; this stone is Ci ota pa ea there- 
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fore—” The conclusion was irresistible ; and 
I was told that the Great Rasail’s Footstep i in 
the Mosque to the south of Old Cairo is also 
green. 

I have seen it somewhere remarked, that 
Moslims do not look with reverence upon 
antique monuments of their faith. This, 
however, is not so. I have never known 
greater respect paid to ancient buildings than 
is paid to their mosques by the Egyptians. 
It is true they despise everything else that 
is old ; and feel a pleasure in demolishing the 
relics of the unblessed Kafrs, who preceded 
them. In breaking them, they seem to feel 
all the pleasures of a contest with super- 
natural power ; for they firmly believe that 
the huge stones with which the ancient piles 
that we respect are built, were not raised by 
human arms, but by the influence of spells 
and talismans. When, in spite of an oppor- 
tunity, they refrain from destruction, it is in 
the belief that they may bring down the 
vengeance of accursed spirits upon themselves, 
It is another article of their faith that the 
ruins contain hidden treasures, and, so firm 
is their conviction, that every relic of ancient 
times would have been long swept away, 
were there not a counteracting superstition 
that these treasures are protecte by evil 
spirits. Near Shabour, on the Rosetta 
branch, I am told there is a huge stone, 
covering the entrance of a cave, supposed to 
contain incalculable riches ; ; and that every 
night a magic cock is supposed to come out 
and chant, to draw attention to the fact ; 
but it is also supposed that any one who should 
venture to remove the stone, would have his 
heart pecked out by the imaginary cock that 
protects the imaginary treasure. The wild 
fancy of the Arabs has adorned nearly every 
spot in their country with similar legends, 
Even the Mosque of Amer itself was once 
believed to contain immense wealth—or 

rather, is believed; for the disappointment 
of the searchers is said to be the work of 
genii. 

But, as IT was saying, the Moslims do respect 
their ancient mosques ; and, indeed, one of 
the chief features in the conversation of the 
devout, is the emission of various opinions on 
the ages of their places of public worship. 
Some of the fanciful, forgetting the recent 
existence of the Prophet, hheap thousands on 
thousands of years with cemaboat fervour ; 
but, generally speaking, the information 
current seems to be tolerably exact—more so 
than one would expect to be the case. I 
found that donkey-boys and boatmen agreed 
to give the Mosque of Amer twelve hundred 
and odd years (it was built in a. p. 639), and 
that the knowledge of the particular incidents 
connected with its foundation was not very 
incorrect. The old lady cicerone told us 
some long stories about the period at which 
various additions were made, and the gene- 
rosity of people who gave up their houses to 
make room for the expanding Mosque. Among 
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other things, she said that a Jewish lady of 
extraordinary beauty, built a house close to 


the northern side, leaving only a narrow} 


passage between. It was determined to throw 
back the colonnade in that direction, such 
room being wanted for the increasing crowd 
of worshippers ; and, accordingly (property 
being held, it appears, on a different tenure 
then to what it is now), application was made 
to the lady to sell her house. She refused, 
and the improvement was delayed for a year, 
when its urgency increasing, a new demand 
produced a new and decided refusal. Then 
the Governor of Egypt, in a moment of 
passion, ordered the house to be forcibly 
entered, and its owner expelled. She would 
not give up the point, but travelled all the 
way to Bagdad to lay her complaint before the 
Caliph. A simple statement was sufficient, 
and an order was immediately issued that the 
property should not only be restored, but a 
heavy indemnity paid. But the heart of the 
Jewish lady was touched by the eloquence of 
the Lord of the Faithful, or by divine inter- 
osition, and she suddenly, not only declared 
rerself willing to give the house in dispute as a 
present, but embraced Islam, and—so the story 
goes—became one of the favourite wives of the 
Caliph himself. In the midst of much ex- 
travagance, there is often a hidden purpose in 
these Arab tales; and I am inclined to think 
this one was a correct mode of satirising the 
manner in which, of late years, Government 
has interfered with private property. 

I went away much pleased with this my 
first visit to the Mosque of Old Cairo, and 
was glad to find that, in accordance with 
former experience in other places, every one 
about was quite tolerant in demeanour, and 
that the usual present, instead of being 
exacted with rudeness, was gently solicited, 
and received with gratitude. It must not be 
supposed, however, that we paid for admission 
to the Mosque. There the door stood open 
for us and the winds to enter; but we made 
a voluntary donation, in accordance with the 
custom of a country in which charity degrades 
neither the giver nor the receiver. I tried to 
avoid drawing mental comparisons with home ; 
but could not help thinking that, at least in 
Egypt, places of public worship were not put 
on a level with theatres. 


CHIPS. 


GAS PERFUMERY. 


A CORRESPONDENT, while assuring us that 
the Imperial Gas Company does not drain 
all its refuse, directly or indirectly, into the 
Thames, (as the complaint of the “ Dirty little 
Town,” in No. 61 of “Household Words,” 
imputed to it,) sets forth some curious facts 
respecting the ultimate destiny of the noxious 
refuse of gas, which will startle some of 
our female readers. They are just as 
much prepared to learn that sugar can be 
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obtained from verjuice, or that champagne 
can be produced from that inestimable com- 
position which is manufactured by the 
Messrs. Day and Martin of High Holborn, 
London, as that the most offensive residuum 
of coal, after the gas has been extracted from 
it, can be transformed by the magic still of 
the chemist into perfumes. 

The residual products of the coal used in 
gas-making, he says, consist of coke, tar, and 
ammoniacal liquor; the latter the most 
offensive of known fluids. To those must be 
added the lime used in the purification of gas, 
which, becoming strongly impregnated with 
ammonia, is also very disgusting ; and it is 
earried away in carts by night, to be used for 
agricultural purposes. The coke and tar, of 
course, meet a ready sale; the former being 
much used in greenhouses and conservatories, 
and also by the poor, as fuel. Lastly, the 
ammoniacal liquor is actually sold by con- 
tract to persons engaged in chemical works, 
who carry it away by night, in barges; and 
convert it, by concentration, into smelling 
salts, and to other chemical purposes, 

Thus, this offensive product becomes the 
reviving essence which the delicate young 
lady “ever and anon gives her nose :” and, 
to show still further how nearly extremes 
meet, the chemists succeed in extracting 
also from this same unsavoury liquor, a de- 
licate perfume like violets, which is used for 
scenting soap. 


THE HISTORY OF A ROSE. 


THe moral of the following trait of Royal 
life in France lies in the illustration it affords 


of “the good old times.” It is abridged from 
the French of Eugene de Mirecourt. 

The gallery parallel to the course of the 
Seine, and which joins the Palace of the 
Tuileries to the Louvre, was designed by 
Philibert de l’Orme, and finished towards the 
end of 1663. On the 15th of January, 1664, 
Louis the Fourteenth descended into the vast 
greenhouses, where his gardener, Le Notre, 
had collected from all parts of the world 
the rarest and most beautiful plants and 
flowers. 

The air was soft and balmy as that of 
spring-time in the south. At the right of the 
great Monarch stood Colbert, silently re- 
volving gigantic projects of state ; at the left 
was Lauzun, that ambitious courtier, who, 
not possessing sufficient tact to discern royal 
hatred under the mask of court favour, was 
afterwards destined to expiate, at Pignerol, 
the crime of being more amiable and hand- 
somer than the king. 

“Messieurs,” said Louis, showing to his 
companions a long and richly-laden avenue of 
orange-trees, “are not these a noble ee 
from our ancient enemy, Philip the Fourth, 
now our father-in-law? He has' rifled his 
own gardens to deck the Tuileries ; and the 
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Infanta, we hope, when walking beneath 
these trees, will cease to regret the shade of 
the Escurial.” 

“ Sire,” said Colbert gravely, “the Queen 
mourns a much greater loss—that of your 
Majesty’s affections.” 

“ Parbleu /” exclaimed Lauzun, gaily ; “in 
order to lose anything, one must first have 
possessed it. Now,if I don’t mistake ”— 

“Silence! M. Le Duc. M. De Colbert, my 
marriage was the work of Mazarin—quite 
sufficient to guarantee that the heart was not 
consulted.” 

The minister bowed, without replying. 

* As to you, M. De Lauzun,” continued the 
King, “ beware, henceforward, how you forget 
that Maria Theresa is Queen of France, and 
that the nature of our feelings towards her 
is not to be made a subject of discussion.” 

“Sire, forgive my ”"— 

“Enough !” ears Louis, approaching 
a man, who, unmindful of the King’s presence, 


had taken off his coat, in order the more | 


easily to prune a tall flowering shrub. 

This was the celebrated gardener, Le Notre. 
Absorbed in some unpleasant train of thought, 
he had not heeded the approach of visitors, 
and continued to mutter and grumble to 
himself, while diligently using the pruning- 
knife. 

“What! are we out of humour?” asked 
Louis. 

Without resuming his coat, the gardener 
This morning, 


cried eagerly —“ Sire, justice ! 
the Queen Dowager’s maids of honour came 
hither, and, in spite of my remonstrances, 
did an infinity of mischief. See this Ameri- 
can magnolia, the only one your Majesty 


ossesses. Well, Sire, they cut off its finest 
lossoms: neither oranges nor roses could 

escape them. Happily I succeeded in hiding 
from them my favourite child—my beautiful 
rose-tree, which I have nursed with so much 
care, and which will live for fifty years, pro- 
vided care be taken not to allow it to produce 
more than one rose in the season.” Then, 

inting to the plant of which he spoke, Le 

dtre continued: “’Tis the hundred-leaved 
rose, Sire! Hitherto I have saved it from 
pillage ; but I protest to your Majesty, if 
such conduct be renewed ”— 

“Come, come!” interposed the Monarch, 
“we must not be too hard on young girls. 
They are like butterflies, and love flowers.” 

“Morbleu! Sire, butterflies don’t break 
boughs, and eat oranges ! ” 

Louis deigned to smile at his gardener’s 
repartee. “Tell us,” he said, “who were the 
culprits ?” 

“All the ladies, Sire! Yet, no. I am 
wrong. There was one young creature, as 
fresh and lovely as this very rose, who did 
not imitate her companions, The poor child 
even tried to comfort me, while the others 
were tearing my flowers: they called her 
Louiso,.” 
ore Mademoiselle de la Valliére,” said 
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Lauzun, “the young person whom your 
Majesty remarked yesterday in attendance on 
Madame Henriette.” 

“She shall have her reward,” said Louis, 
“Let Mademoiselle de la Valliére be the only 
maid of honour invited to the ball to be given 
here to-night.” 

“A ball | Ah, my poor flowers!” cried 
Le Notre, clasping his hands in despair. 

Colbert ventured to remind his Majesty 
that he had promised to give an audience that 
evening to two architects, Claude Perrault 
and Libéral Bruant ; of whom, the first was 
to bring designs for the Observatory ; the 
second, a plan for the Hétel des Invalides. 

“ Receive these gentlemen yourself,” replied 
the King; “while we are dancing, M. de 
Colbert will labour for our glory ; posterity 
will never be the wiser! Only, in order to 
decorate these bare walls, have the goodness 
to send to the manufactory of the Gobelins, 
which you have just established, for some of 
the beautiful tapestry which you praise so 
highly.” 

Accordingly, to the utter despair of Le 
Nodtre, the ball took place in the greenhouses, 
metamorphosed, as if by magic, into a vast 
gallery, illumined by a thousand lustres, 
sparkling amid flowers and precious stones. 
Each fragrant orange-tree bore wax-lights 
amid its branches, and many lovely faces 
gleamed amongst the flowery thickets ; while 
bright eyes watched the footsteps of the 
mighty master of the revel. The cutting 
north-east wind blew outside ; poor wretches 
shivered on the pavement ; but what did that 
matter while the court danced and laughed 
amid trees and flowers, and breathed the soft 
sweet summer air ? 

Maria Theresa did not mingle in the scene 
timid and retiring, the young Queen fled from 
the noisy gaiety of the court, and usually 
remained with her aunt, the Queen Mother. 
On this occasion, therefore, the ball was pre- 
sided over by Madame Henriette, and by 
Olympia Mancini, Countess of Soissons. The 
gentle La Valliére kept, modestly, in the 
back-ground, until espied by the King, be- 
neath the magnolia, which her companions 
had so reckiessly despoiled of its flowers, and 
which had cost them their exclusion from 
the féte. 

The next moment the hand of Louise 
trembled in that of her Sovereign ; for Louis 
the Fourteenth had chosen the maid of 
honour for his partner in the dance. At the 
close of the evening, Le Notre, who had received 
private orders, brought forward his favourite 
rose-tree, transplanted into a richly-gilded 
vase. The poor man looked like a criminal 
approaching the place of execution. He laid 
the flower on a raised step near the throne ; 
and on the front of its vase everyone read the 
words which had formerly set Olympus in a 
flame—* To the most beautiful !” 

Many rival belles grew pale when they 
heard the Duc de Lauzun ordered by Louis 
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to convey the precious rose-tree into the 
apartment of Mademoiselle de la Valliére. 
But Le Ndétre rejoiced, for the fair one gave 
him leave to come each day and attend to 
the welfare of his beloved flower. 

The rose-tree soon became to the favourite 
a mysterious talisman by which she estimated 
the constancy of Louis the Fourteenth. She 
watched with anxiety all its changes of vege- 
tation, trembling at the fall of a leaf, and 
weeping whenever a new bud failed to replace 
a withered blossom. Louise had yielded her 
erring heart to the dreams of love, not to the 
visions of ambition. “Tender, and ashamed 
of being so,” as Madame de Sevigné has 
described her, the young girl mourned for her 
fault at the foot of the altar. Remorse 
punished her for her happiness; and more 
than once has the priest, who read first mass 
at the chapel of Versailles, turned at the 
sound of stifled sobs proceeding from the 
Royal recess, and seen there a closely-veiled 
kneeling figure. 

The fallen angel still remembered heaven. 

Thus passed ten years. At their end, the 
rose-tree might be seen placed on a mag- 
nificent stand in the Palace of St. Germain ; 
but despite of Le Nétre’s constant care, the 
flower bent sadly on its blighted stem. Near 
it the Duchesse de la Valliére (for so she had 
just been created) was weeping bitterly. 

Her most intimate friend, Frangoise 
Athenais de Montemar, Comtesse de Mon- 
tespan, entered, and exclaimed, “ What, weep- 
ing, Louise! Has not the King just given 
o the tabouret as a fresh proof of his 
ove?” 

Without replying, La Valliére pointed to 
her rose. 

“What an absurd superstition eried 
Madame de Montespan, seating herself near 
her friend. “Tis really childish to fancy 
that the affections of a Monarch should follow 
the destiny of a flower. Come, child,” she con- 
tinued, playfully slapping the fair mourner’s 
hands with her fan, “you know you are 
always adorable, and why should you not be 
always adored ?” 

“ Because another has had the art to sup- 
plant me.” 

Athenais bit her lip. Louise had at length 
discovered that her pretended friend was 
seeking to undermine her. On the previous 
evening the King had conversed for a long 
time with Madame de Montespan in the 
Queen’s apartments. He had greatly en- 
joyed her clever mimicry of certain court 
personages; and when La Valliére had 
ventured to reproach him tenderly, he had 
replied— 

“ Louise, you are silly; your rose-tree 
speaks untruly when it calumniates me !” 

None but Athenais, to whom alone it had 
been confided, could have betrayed the secret. 
And now, at the entrance of her rival, La 
Valliére hastened to dry up her tears, but 
not so speedily as to prevent the other from 
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erceiving them. Her feigned caresses, and 
ul-disguised tone of triumph, provoked Louise 
to let her see that she discerned her treachery. 
But Athenais pretended not to feel that the 
shaft was aimed at her. 

“Supplant you, dear Louise !” she said in a 
tone of surprise; “it would be difficult to do 
that, I bent think, when the King is wholly 
devoted to you!” 

Rising with a careless air, she approached 
the rose-tree, drew from her glove an almost 
invisible phial, and, with a rapid gesture, 
poured on its foot-stalk the corrosive liquid 
which the tiny flask contained. 

This was the third time that Madame de 
Montespan had practised this unworthy 
manceuvre, unknown to the sorrowful fa- 
vourite, who, as her insidious rival well knew, 
would believe the infidelity of the King, only 
on the testimony of his precious gift. 

Next morning, Le Nétre found the rose- 
tree quite dead. The poor old man loved it 
as if it had been his child, and his eyes were 
filled with tears as he carried it to its 
mistress, 

Then Louise felt, indeed, that no hope 
remained. Pale aad trembling, she took 
a pair of scissors, cut off the withered 
blossom, and placed it under a crystal vase. 
Afterwards, falling on her knees, she prayed 
to Heaven for strength to fulfil the resolu- 
tion she had made. 

The age of Louis the Fourteenth passed 
away, with its glory and with its crimes. 
France had now reached that disastrous 
epoch, when famine and pestilence mowed 
down the peaceful inhabitants, and Marl- 
borough and Prince Eugene cut the royal 
army to pieces on the frontiers. 

One day, the death-bell tolled * from a 
convent tower in the Rue St. Jacques, and 
two long files of female Carmelites bore, to 
her last dwelling, one of the sisters of their 
strict and silent order. 

When the last offices were finished, and all 
thg nuns had retired to their cells, an old 
man came and knelt beside the quiet grave. 
His trembling hand raised a crystal vase 
which had been placed on the stone ; he took 
from beneath it a withered rose, which he 
— to his lips, and murmured, in a voice 

roken by sobs :-— 

“Poor heart! Poor flower 

The old man was Le Notre; and the Car- 
melite nun, buried that morning, was Sister 
Louise dela Miséricorde, formerly Duchesse de 
la Valliére. 
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